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SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


the;     1904    SITUATION. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  says  the  crop  of  salable  apples  in  the 
L^nited  States  this  year  is  acknowledged  a  little  less  than  fifty 
millions  of  barrels,  which  means  something  like  30,000,000,000 
apples,  or  an  apple  every  day  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  L'nited  States.  The  editor  remarks  that  these  are  tre- 
mendous figures,  and  the  most  surprising  fact  about  the  apple 
crop  is  that  all  of  it  might  be  grown  in  a  single  county  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  provided  that  all  the  trees  were  well  matured  and 
in  good  bearing  condition. 

Here  in  Maine  the  crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  though 
some  have  placed  the  crop  above  a  million  barrels,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  than  500,000  barrels  will  go  forward  to  market. 
In  some  portions  of  the  State  dry  weather  affected  the  orchards, 
but  the  general  conditions  were  favorable,  though  the  Baldwins 
were  generally  of  less  size  than  usual.  Insects  and  fungi  have 
been  less  injurious,  and  winds  and  storms  dealt  kindly  with 
orchards  until  late  in  the  season.  The  early  autumn  frosts 
injured  some  of  the  lowland  fruit,  and  the  later  frosts  were  still 
more  injurious.  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  help,  barrels  have 
sold  from  30  to  42  cents,  and  worse  than  all  the  price  of  fruit 
has  been  very  low.  As  a  result  thousands  of  barrels  of  Maine 
apples  were  not  harvested  at  all,  and  thousands  of  those  that 
were  were  fed  out  to  stock  later  in  the  season. 

THE    MARKETS. 

There  were  fewer  buyers  than  usual  and  these  started  out  at 
a  dollar  per  barrel.  Nearby  fruits  supplied  the  Boston  market, 
where  the  price  was  off  for  everything  save  a  few  varieties.  The 
outlet — in  manv  cases  the  onlv  outlet — was  to  send  the  fruit  to 
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Europe  and  "suffer""  the  consequences.  The  satisfactory  leturns 
made  on  consignments  of  the  best  fruit  sent  in  1903  made  it  an 
easy  matter  for  the  agents  of  EngHsh  commission  houses  to 
secure  large  shipments.  Everywhere  they  told  the  growers  to 
send  them  only  the  best  fruit  properly  packed,  but  for  all  this 
there  was  much  carelessness  in  putting  up  the  fruit,  and  when 
the  returns  came  in  they  were  not  satisfactory.  The  supply  was 
large,  and  our  fruit  was  in  competition  with  local  fruit  and  that 
from  Canada,  packed  and  exported  under  the  "Fruit  Marks  Act" 
of  the  Dominion.  Through  the  entire  season  the  Canadian  fruit 
was  in  the  lead  and  sold  higher  than  Maine  fruit.  The  growers 
in  many  cases  ascribed  the  low  prices  to  other  causes,  but  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  actual  conditions  one  cannot  judge  correctly. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  confident  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  some 
law,  or  sentiment  if  possible,  that  will  ensure  to  the  buyer  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  With  prices  started  at  a  dollar  per  barrel, 
they  advanced  to  $1.25  and  $1.50  later,  and  when  the  season 
closed  the  prices  fell  back  somewhat.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
the  buyers  generally  claimed  that  there  was  little  profit  for  them 
in  the  shipments  they  had  made.  So  far  as  the  growers  in  the 
State  were  affected,  there  were  less  buyers  than  usual  and  much 
fruit  was  not  sold. 

MEETINGS    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Three  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  held  during 
the  year,  the  first  at  Auburn.  Jan.  6;  the  second  at  Winthrop, 
Sept.  8,  and  the  third  at  Skowhegan  during  the  annual  meeting. 
The  annual  settlement  was  not  made  till  Jan.  12,  1905,  when  the 
treasurer's  account  for  the  year  was  settled. 

PUBLIC     MEETINGS. 

A  spring  fruit  meeting  was  held  in  Grange  Hall,  Union,  March 
II.  The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  arranging  the  fruit  brought 
in,  and  a  very  good  display  was  made  from  Knox  and  Lincoln 
counties.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  President  Gilbert, 
Prof.  W.  M.  Munson  and  Mrs.  V.  P.  DeCoster,  and  much  inter- 
est was  shown  by  the  discussions  and  questions  that  followed. 
At  the  evening  meeting  excellent  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Grange  choir.  The  fruit  interests  in  the  locality  are  large,  and 
a  fine  audience  was  in  attendance. 
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The  orchard  meeting  was  held  with  Air.  Chas.  S.  Pope  of 
Manchester,  Sept.  9.  Here  the  State  Experiment  Station  has 
been  conducting  more  or  less  experiments  for  several  years. 
The  day  was  not  altogether  favorable,  but  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  about  150  fruit  growers,  who  looked  over  the  orchard 
and  studied  the  experiments  with  intense  interest.  It  was  alto- 
gether an  informal  affair,  looking  over  the  premises,  lunching 
on  the  lawn,  where  hot  coffee  was  served  to  all,  and  a  dinner  to 
the  otffcers  by  the  Popes,  after  which  President  Gilbert  called  the 
visitors  together,  and  there  were  several  short  talks  bearing  on 
the  object  lessons  in  the  orchard.  Of  so  great  importance  were 
the  lessons  taught  at  this  meeting,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to 
give  them  wider  publicitv  by  discussing  them  at  our  annual  meet- 
ing. A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  extended  to  the  Popes 
for  the  cordial  reception  given  to  all. 

By  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Smith  the  annual  meeting  was  held 
in  Grange  Hall,  Skowhegan,  Nov.  16,  17  and  18.  The  fruit 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  lower  hall  and  the  meetings  in  the 
upper  hall.  The  fruit  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best,  made  up 
of  fruit  from  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  There  was  a 
small  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  a  beautiful  display  of 
chrysanthemums  and  roses  made  by  Abel  F.  Stevens  of  Welles- 
ley,  Alass.  The  meeting  was  in  every  way  a  great  success,  and 
the  cordial  greeting  given  the  visitors  will  be  long  remembered 
by  those  permitted  to  attend. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  bore  mainh'  on  fruit  matters  and 
called  out  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  The  introduction 
of  the  brown-tail  moth  and  the  approaching  danger  from  the 
gypsy  moth  were  ably  discussed,  and  before  the  meeting  was 
over  a  committee  was  chosen  to  formulate  a  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State  from  these  and  other  injurious  insects,  and  later 
to  ask  the  legislature  to  enact  the  bill  into  a  law.  The  commit- 
tee attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them  and  without  a  dissenting 
voice  the  bill  they  prepared  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  papers  and  discussions  presented  at  this  meeting  were  of 
a  high  order,  and  assured  everyone  that  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  are  fast  progressing  in  the  best  methods  of  orcharding. 
These  papers  and  a  resume  of  the  discussions  may  be  found  in 
the  pages  following. 
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In  closing  this  report  the  Secretary  wishes  to  congratulate  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  State  upon  the  entire  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  Agricultural  Department,  the  University  of 
Maine,  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  State  Pomological  Soci- 
ety. Each  organization  has  its  own  peculiar  work  to  do,  but 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  has  been  constant  and  responsive.  The 
successful  work  of  the  Pomological  Society  is  to  a  large  degree 
the  result  of  this  helpful  and  cordial  aid. 

D.   H.   KNOWLTON, 

Secretary 
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Tucker,  Ben j Norway 

Warren,  Henry  P Albany,  N.  Y. 

Waterman,  L.  C Buckfield 

White,  Mrs.  Charles Skowhegan 

White,  Edward  L Bowdoinham 

White,  P.  C Skowliegan 

Wliitman,  W.  C.  &  Son South  Turner 


TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


Charles  S.  Pope,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Maine  State  Pomological 

Society. 

Dr. 

January  1,  interest  on  stock,  Farniington  National  Bank $10  00 

February  1,  interest  on  deposit  with  Augusta  Trust  Company 10  67 

O.  A.  Arnold  for  refrigerator    5  CO 

State  stipend 1,000  CO 

April  20,  Henry  P.  Warren,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  membership  fee 1  00 

T.  B.  Macaulay,4007  Dorchester  St.,  ftlontreal,  Can.,  life  mem.  fee  10  00 

•July  1,  interest  on  stock.  National  Bank,  Farniington 10  00 

August  9,  Chas.  A.  Marston,  Skowhegan,  membership  fee 10  00 

Octobers,  J.  H.  Fro&t,  IS.S  Pearl  St.,  Portland,  membership  fee 1  00 

November  9,  S.  G.  Shurtleff,  So.  Livermore,  menibership  fee 1  GO 

16,  Ben).  Tucker,  Norway,  membership  fee 1  00 

Edward  L.  White,  Bowdoinham,  membership  fee 1  00 

L.  S.  Allen,  Fairfield,  membership  fee 1  00 

19,  L.  F.  Butler,  Madison,  membership  fee 1  00 

M.  F.  Arnold,  Carmel,  membership  fee 1  00 

S.  H.  Beal,  Skowhegaii,  membership  fee 1  00 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Benson,  Skowliegan.  membership  fee 100 

L.  H.  Blossom,  Turner  Center,  membersliip  fee 10  00 

Mrs.  Ella  H.  Crowell,  Skowliegan,  members<hip  fee 10  00 

F.  G.  Danforth,  Skowhegan,  membership  fee 1  00 

A.  C.  Greenleaf,  Farmington,  membership  fee 1  00 

Chas.  G.  Hall,  Cedar  Grove,  membership  fee 1  00 

Albert  E.  Jepson,  Norridgewock,  membership  fee 1  00 

J.  B.  Knowlton,  Strong,  membership  fee 1  00 

Will  E.  Leland,  Sangerville,  membership  fee 1  00 

E.  R.  Mayo,  Hallowell,  membership  fee 1  00 

Z.  McAllister,  Lovell,  membership  fee 1  00 

S.  L.  Merchant,  Winllirop,  membership  fee 1  00 

F.  E.  Nowell,  Fairfield,  membership  fee 1  00 

C.  E.  Sanborn,  Skowhegan,  membership  fee 1  00 

J.  A.  Swain,  Skowliegan,  membership  fee 1  00 

Edward  Tavr,  Mapleton,  membership  fee 1  00 

L.  P.  Toothaker,  Etna,  membership  fee 1  00 

L.  C.  Watermaut  Buckfleld,  membership  fee 100 

Mrs.  Chas.  White,  Skowhegan,  membership  fee 1  00 

P.  C.  White,  Skowhegan,  membership  fee 1  00 

W.  C.  Whitman  &  Son,  South  Turner,  membership  fee 1  00 

Loan ."iOO  00 

Francis  Fessenden,  Portland,  membership  fee 10  00 

$1,613  67 
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By  paid  Treasurer,  1903 S73  72 

premiums  awarded  at  Auburn  meeting 312  OO 

January  6,  R.  H.  Libbey,  expenses  as  member  ex.  committee 5  50 

Z.  A.  Gilbert,  expenses'  as  President  at  i\uburn 1  Oo 

V.  P.  DeCoster,  expenses  as  member  ex.  committee 1  70 

C.  A.  Arnold,  expenses  as  member  ex.  committee 5  25 

D.  H.  Knowlton,  expenses  as  Secretary,  express,  postage,  etc.  10  67 

Cbarles  S.  Pope,  salary  as  Treasurer,  1903 25  OO 

W.  M.  Munson,  photographs  to  illustrate  address 5  00 

Smith  &  Reid,  binding  Transactions 57  tiS' 

Z.  A.  Gilbert,  expenses  as  President,  1903 '  5  10 

Charles  S.  Pope,  expenses  as  Treasurer 3  70 

George  H.  Clark,  board  of  Executive  Committee 13  30 

Box  i-ent  in  Augusta  Trust  Company 5  00 

March  11,  K.  F.  Wight,  board  of  committee,  speakers  and  express  bill 19  7» 

D.  H.  Knowlton,  expenses  at  Union 7  51 

Z.  A.  Gilbert,  expenses  at  Union  meeting 2  00 

R.  H.  Libbey,  expenses  at  Union  meeting 9  20 

Charles  S.  Pope,  expenses  at  Union 5  30 

Mrs.  V.  P.  DeCoster,  services  and  expenses  at  Union 11  OO 

W.  M.  Munson,  services  and  expenses  at  Union  meeting 11  55 

September  9,  Charles  S.  Pope,  premiums  awarded  at  spring  meeting 35  00 

D.  H.  Know Iton,  postage  for  1901 10  OO 

D.  H.  Knowlton,  postage 10  00 

I).  H.  Knowlton,  salary  as  Secretary  for  1904 50  00 

Z.  A.  Gilbert,  expenses  at  Manchester  meeting 2  25 

v.  P.  DeCoster,  expenses  at  .Manchester  meeting 5  35 

R.  H.  Libbey,  expenses  as  ex.  committee 8  88 

D.  H.  Knowlton,  expenses  as  Secretary  to  date 16  33 

October  20,  W.  M.  Munson,  expenses  at  Orchard  meeting 5  40 

November  18,  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  expenses  as  President 4  50 

R.  H.  Libbey,  expenses  as  ex.  committee 7  48 

v.  P.  DeCoster,  expenses  as  ex.  committee 5  45 

C.  A.  Arnold,  expenses  as  ex.  committee 4  50 

Mrs.  V.  P.  DeCoster.  services  as  judge  and  Assistant  Sec'y.  5  60 

D.  H.  Knowlton,  expenses  as  Secretary 16  12 

Edith  M.  Patch,  expenses  at  Annual  Meeting 2  85 

Abel  F.  Stc'ens,  services  as  speaker 30  00 

W.  M.  Munson,  services  as  speaker  at  annual  meeting 2  85 

H.  P.  Gould,  expenses  attending  Annual  Meeting 39  70 

Hotel  Heselton,  board  of  speakers  and  officers  at  Annual 

Meeting 50  00 

J.  O.  Smith,  printing  posters,  etc.,  for  annual  meeting 14  12 

Ansel  Holway,  services  and  cash  paid  for  Annual  Meeting.  9  50 

D.  G.  Spofford,  services  as  janitor  at  Annual  Meeting 5  00 

E.  H.  Cook,  expenses  as  speaker  at  Annual  Meeting 90 

S.  G.  Shurtleff,  judging,  etc.,  at  Annual  Meeting 5  23 

A.  C.  Day,  judging  at  Annual  Meeting 5  40 

Januarj'  11,  Chas.  S.  Pope,  Treas.,  prems.  awarded  at  Skowhegan  meeting  324  00 

Smith  &  Reid,  binding  Transactions 25  90 

Charles  S.  Pope,  salary  as  Treasurer 25  00 

R.  H.  Libbey,  freight  paid  for  Annual  Meeting 2  10 

L.  B.  Raynes,  reporting  at  Annual  Meeting 39  10 

Charles  S.  Pope,  expenses  as  Treasurer  for  1904 5  10 

Knowlton  &  McLearj'  Co.,  printing  for  the  year  1904 66  81 

Geo.  H .  Frencli,  photographs  of  exhibition  at  Annual  Meeting  2  25 

D.  H.  Knowlton,  salai-y  for  the  year  1904 100  00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer 90  11 

$1,613  67 
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Augusta,  February  16,  1905. 
Tbis  is  to  certify  tbat  I  bave  srone  over  tbe  accounts  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Pope,  Treasurer, 
and  find  tbe  balance  due  tbe  Society  outside  tbe  permanent  funds  to  be  $90.11, 
Willi  vouebers  for  all  items  paid.    This  examination  covers  only  tbe  items  of  1904. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELL,  Auditor. 


PERMANENT    FUND. 

146  life  member's  fee  as  reported  for  1903 $1,460  00 

Fees  received  in  1904 : 

T.  B.  Macaulay $10  00 

Cbas.  A .  Marston 10  00 

Mrs.  Ella  H.  Crowell 10  00 

L.  H.  Blossom 10  00 

Francis  Fesaenden 10  00         50  00 

$1,510  00 

INVESTED   AS  FOLLOWS. 

Four  sbares  First  National  Bank,  Farmington '. $100  00 

Deposit  in  Augusta  Savings  Bank 200  00 

Deposit  in  Augusta  Trust  Company 360  00       960  00 

Due  permanent  fund  for  loan 500  00 

Due  permanent  fund  for  members  fees,  as  above 50  00       550  00 

,«;1,510  00 


BUSINESS   TRANSACTIONS. 


MEETINGS    OF    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Auburn,  Jan.  6,  1904. 

Voted,  To  withdraw  $500  of  the  permanent  fund  from  the 
Augusta  Trust  Company  and  deposit  the  same  with  the  Augusta 
Savings  Bank,  the  same  to  be  done  by  the  treasurer. 

Voted,  To  hold,  first,  a  winter  or  early  spring  meeting;  sec- 
ond, a  field  meeting,  and  third,  the  annual  meeting. 

Voted,  To  offer  premiums  for  exhibition  at  winter  meeting. 

Revised,  premium  lists  for  winter  and  annual  meetings. 

Voted,  That  the  President  arrange  for  the  location  and  pro- 
gram for  the  spring  meeting. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  arrange  for  location  and  program 
for  the  field  meeting. 

Voted,  To  print  1,500  annual  announcements. 

Voted,  To  discontinue  the  rental  of  box  in  Augusta  Trust 
Company  and  authorize  Treasurer  to  withdraw  contents  of  box. 

WiNTHROP,  Sept.  8,  1904. 

The  Secretary  presented  invitations  for  annual  meeting  from 
Prof.  W.  M.  IVIunson  in  behalf  of  University  of  Maine  to  hold 
the  meeting  in  Orono ;  from  J.  O.  Smith  in  behalf  of  citizens  of 
Skowhegan  to  meet  there. 

Voted,  To  ask  Mr.  Gilbert  to  visit  Skowhegan  and  if  the  situ- 
ation there  is  favorable  for  the  annual  meeting,  he  is  hereby 
instructed  to  accept  the  invitation  from  Skowhegan. 

Voted,  That  the  annual  meeting  be  held  the  week  of  Nov.  15. 

J'oted,  To  emplov  local  judges  for  the  annual  exhibition. 

Voted,  To  instruct  Mr.  Gilbert  to  arrange  for  judges. 

Voted,  That  Secretary  arrange  program  and  employ  speakers. 
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Skowhegan,  Nov.  i8,  1904. 
Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  draw  from  the 
permanent  fund,  sufficient  money  to  meet  unpaid  bills  of  the 
Skowhegan  meeting. 

Augusta,  Jan.  12,  1905. 

Business  of  the  society  closed  up  for  1904. 

On  the  recommendation  referred  to  this  committee :  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  co-operative 
storage  and  marketing,  suggest  plans,  make  specifications  for 
storage  houses,  learn  what  is  actually  being  done  in  other  states 
and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society ;  Recom- 
mended, further,  that  one  session  of  the  next  annual  meeting  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  this  very 
important  subject. 

Voted,  To  lay  this  upon  the  table  for  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  following  recommendation  referred  to  the  committee  was 
read,  discussed  and  then  laid  on  the  table :  That  in  the  judgment 
of  this  society  the  factor  of  quality  in  fruit  should  be  given  more 
prominence.  That  in  the  exhibitions  held  in  this  society,  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  varieties  shown  shall  be  given  weight  rather 
than  mere  number  of  sorts  in  the  exhibit  or  the  display  of  color 
only.  Recommended,  further,  that  the  influence  of  the  members 
of  this  societv  be  used  in  the  same  direction,  in  the  various  fairs 
and  fruit  exhibits  held  in  the  State. 

The  recommendation,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  officers  of  the  various  agricultural  societies  of  the  State 
with  a  view  to  putting  fruit  and  flowers  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
upon  the  premium  list. 

Voted,  That  the  members  of  the  committee  use  their  personal 
influence  with  their  several  local  societies  to  secure  the  object 
of  the  recommendation. 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  for  1904,  Chas.  S.  Pope,  be  author- 
ized to  draw  from  the  permanent  fund  deposited  with  the 
Augusta  Trust  Company,  the  sum  of  $200  for  the  payment  of 
bills  for  1904  and  1905. 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  for  1905  be  instructed  to  pay  the 
society's  debt  to  the  permanent  fund  when  the  stipend  from  the 
State  shall  be  received. 
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PUBLIC     MEETINGS.  ' 

The  spring  fruit  meeting  was  held  in  Grange  Hall,  Union, 
March  ii,  1904.  The  forenoon  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
arranging  of  the  exhibits,  of  which  there  was  a  very  good  col- 
lection. President  Gilbert  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  a 
brief  discussion  of  varieties  followed. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  a  discussion  of  fruit 
packages  and  other  fruit  matters.  It  was  followed  up  by  R.  H. 
Libbey  and  other  fruit  growers  in  attendance. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Prof.  W.  ^I. 
Munson  on  "Management  of  Orchard  Lands."  There  was  also 
an  interesting  lecture  by  Mrs.  V.  P.  DeCoster,  "The  Farm  for 
a  Home." 

The  attendance  was  good  throughout  and  the  listeners  were 
responsive  and  appreciative. 

ORCHARD     MEETINX. 

By  invitation  of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Pope  a  valuable  orchard  meeting- 
was  held  at  his  place,  Sept.  9.  1904.  The  day  was  not  entirely 
pleasant,  being  overcast  and  cool,  but  there  w^as  a  good  attend- 
ance, some  coming  by  electrics  and  others  by  team. 

Eight  different  experiments  are  being  conducted  in  the 
orchard  by  the  Experiment  Station,  as  follows : 

Plot  No.  I. — The  application  of  potash  to  prevent  "apple 
scab." 

Plot  No.  2. — Cultivation,  with  a  light  application  of  super- 
phosphate. 

Plot  No.  3. — Fertilizer  experiments, — nitrate  of  soda,  potash 
and  acid  phosphate  used  separate,  and  in  combination. 

Plot  No.  4. — Cultivated  and  fertilized  with  phosphate  from 
the  Fisher  formula,  compared  with  one  made  with  less  nitrogen. 

Plot  No.  5. — Fertilized  same  as  No.  4  on  sod  land. 

Plot  No.  6. — Cultivation  versus  mulch,  both  with  and  without 
fertilizer. 

Plot  No.  7. — Pastured  with  hogs. 

Plot  No.  8. — Engrafting  the  Ben  Davis  to  test  the  value  of 
this  variety  as  a  stock. 
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There  is  also  shown  in  the  orchard  the  work  of  swine,  and 
other  features  of  general  interest  to  fruit  growers,  as  well  as 
results  reached  by  Mr.  Pope's  methods. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  looking  over  the  orchard,  wliich 
at  the  time  was  heavy  with  fruit.  The  different  experimental 
plots  were  placarded,  and  the  visitors  were  under  the  guidance 
of  Prof.  Munson  and  Mr.  Pope.  All  were  delighted  v/ith  the 
opportunity  of  looking  over  the  experiments  and  many  valuable 
lessons  in  cultivation  and  fertilizing  were  learned  in  the  most 
practical  way.  Many  questions  were  asked  and  it  was  fully  one 
o'clock  when  the  visitors  collected  on  the  lawn  to  partake  of  the 
basket  lunch,  to  which  the  Popes  contributed  hot  coffee. 

After  the  lunch  there  were  short  talks  by  President  Gilbert, 
Prof.  Munson  and  others  upon  various  matters  connected  with 
the  experiments.  Before  separating  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
with  a  will  to  the  Popes  for  the  cordial  welcome  they  gave  to 
all  and  for  their  kind  hospitality. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

By  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Smith  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Skowhegan,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in 
Grange  Hall,  Nov.  i6,  17  and  18,  1904. 

The  1 6th  was  devoted  to  the  reception  and  arranging  of  the 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Thursday,  Opening  Session  at  ii  A.  M. — Prayer,  Rev. 
George  Merriam,  Skowhegan ;  address  of  welcome,  Hon.  Chas. 
A.  Marston,  Skowhegan ;  response ;  President's  annual  address, 
Hon.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  North  Greene. 

Thursday  Afternoon — Lessons  Taught  at  Our  Grchard 
Meeting.  What  a  Young  Fruit-Grower  Learned,  Edward  L. 
White,  Bowdoinham ;  Home  Fertilizers  and  Cultivation,  \^.  P. 
DeCoster,  Buckfield ;  How  Trees  Dressed  with  "Fisher  Ferti- 
lizer" Last  Year  Behaved  This  Year,  S.  H.  Dawes,  Harrison ; 
Talk  About  the  Experiments  and  Results,  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson, 
Orono.  Brozvn-Tail  and  Gypsy  Moths.  The  Moths  and  What 
They  Threaten,   Miss  Edith  M.  Patch,  University  of  Maine, 
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Orono;  What  the  State  Has  Done,  Hon.  A.  W.  Oilman,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture ;  What  the  State  Ought  to  Do. 

Thursday  Evening — Educational  Meeting.  Music;  Varia- 
tion in  Apples,  H.  P.  Gould,  Agricultural  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  music ;  Some  Thoughts  on  Horticultural  Education, 
Prof.  W.  M.  Munson,  University  of  Maine ;  music. 

Friday,  Annual  Meeting  at  id  O'clock — Report  of  Treas- 
urer, Chas.  S.  Pope,  Manchester ;  report  of  Secretary,  D.  H. 
Knowlton,  Farmington  ;  election  of  officers ;  report  of  committee 
to  select  a  design  and  wording  for  "Sweepstakes  Prize,"  Dr. 
Geo.  M.  Twitchell,  chairman,  Mrs.  V.  P.  DeCoster,  I\Irs.  Lucy 
A.  Chandler ;  other  business. 

Friday  Afternoon — Commercial  Orcharding  in  Maine. 
Favorable  Conditions,  R.  H.  Libbey,  Newport ;  Commercial 
Orcharding  in  Other  States,  H.  P.  Gould,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Washington ;  Illustrations  of  Fruit-Growing  in  Maine, 
J.  Merrill  Lord,  Limerick,  E.  H.  Cook,  Vassalboro,  C.  A.  Arnold, 
Arnold.  The  Fruit  Market.  Marketing  Apples,  E.  H.  Cook, 
A^assalboro;  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  fruit  and  market- 
ing; Marketing,  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Twitchell,  Augusta. 

Friday  Evening — Music;  Hardy  Roses — Their  Culture  and 
Varieties,  Abel  F.  Stevens,  Woodside  Gardens,  Wellesley, 
Mass. ;  music. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  President's  address  and  such  other  matters  as  may 
be  referred  to  them :  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson,  R.  H.  Libbey  and 
E.  L.  White. 

Business  Meeting — The  following  committee  was  appointed 
on  resolutions :  Mrs.  V.  P.  DeCoster,  E.  L.  Lincoln  and  L.  H. 
Blossom. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  presented  their  annual  reports 
and  they  were  accepted. 

A  committee  to  distribute,  collect  and  count  ballots  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  C.  A.  Arnold,  D.  P.  True  and  E.  A. 
Lapham. 

Voted  and  by  major  ballot  made  choice  of  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  year  1905  : 

President — Z.  A.  Gilbert,  North  Greene. 
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Vice  Presidents — D.  P.  True,  Leeds  Center;  Edward  L. 
White,  Bowdoinham. 

Secretary- — D.  H.  Knowlton,  Farmington. 

Treasurer — E.  L.  Lincoln,  Wayne. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee  for  three  years — R.  H.  Lib- 
bey,  Newport. 

Trustees — Androscoggin  county,  A.  C.  Day,  South  Turner; 
Aroostook  county,  John  W.  Dudley,  Mapleton ;  Cumberland 
county,  John  W.  True,  New  Gloucester ;  Franklin  county,  E.  F. 
Purington,  Farmington ;  Hancock  county,  E.  W.  Wooster,  Han- 
cock ;  Kennebec  county,  E.  A.  Lapham,  Pittston ;  Knox  county, 
Alonzo  Butler,  L^nion ;  Lincoln  county,  H.  J.  A.  Simmons,  Wal- 
doboro ;  Oxford  county,  J.  A.  Roberts,  Norway ;  Penobscot 
county,  A.  A.  Eastman,  Dexter ;  Piscataquis  county,  Wt  E. 
Leland,  Sangerville ;  Sagadahoc  county,  A.  P.  Ring,  Richmond 
Corner ;  Somerset  county,  Frank  E.  Nowell,  Fairfield ;  W^aldo 
county,  Fred  Atwood,  Winterport ;  Washington  county,  D.  W. 
Campbell,  Cherryfield ;  York  county,  C.  A.  Hooper,  Eliot. 

Auditor — Dr.  Geo.  AL  Twitchell,  Augusta. 

Member  of  Experiment  Station  Council — Charles  S.  Pope, 
Alanchester. 

A  rising  vote  was  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  society  for  the  long,  faithful  and  efficient  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  society  of  the  retiring  treasurer,  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Pope. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  to 
select  a  design  and  wording  for  "Sweepstakes  Prize,"  reported 
as  follows : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  wording  of  the 
design  for  diploma  for  Sweepstakes  Prize,  have  attended  to  their 
duties  and  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 
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For  wording  of  diploma : 

SWEEPSTAKES    PRIZE. 

MAINE    STATE    POMOLOGICAE    SOCIETY. 

awarded   to 

Mr 

for  excellence  oe  fruit  exhibit 

AT MAINE. 

190   . 

G.  ^I.  TWITCHELL, 
LUCY  A.  CHANDLER, 
MRS.  V.  P.  DeCOSTER, 

Committee. 

The  conditions  governing  the  award  of  this  diploma  to  be  such 
as  to  insure  excellence  over  ordinary  exhibits,  and  the  body  of 
diploma  to  carry  different  varieties  of  fruit  so  arranged  as  to 
give  value  and  attractiveness  to  the  prize. 

Voted,  To  amend  General  Exhibition  Rule  11,  so  that  said 
rule  when  amended  shall  read  as  follows : 

"The  society's  premiums  are  open  for  competition  to  all  per- 
sons residing  in  the  State ;  but  when  premiums  and  gratuities 
exceeding  $1.00  and  less  than  $10.00  are  awarded  to  a  person 
not  a  member  of  this  society,  a  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  deducted 
therefrom ;  and  when  premiums  and  gratuities  amounting  to 
$10.00  or  more  are  awarded  to  any  person  not  a  life  member  of 
the  society,  the  fee  for  life  membership  will  be  deducted  there- 
from, and  a  certificate  of  membership  will  be  issued  accordingly." 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  by  Mrs.  DeCoster,  reported  as 
follows,  and  their  report  was  accepted : 

RESOLUTIONS    OF    STATE    POMOLOGICAL    SOCIETY,     I904. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  Skowhegan  Grange 
for  the  use  of  their  beautiful  and  commodious  hall,  during  the 
session  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society,  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Skowhegan  for  their  hospitality  and  encouraging  attend- 
ance. 
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Resolved,  That  we  extend  thanks  to  Mr.  Smiley  and  his  asso- 
ciate musicians,  for  the  excellent  music  furnished  during  the 
sessions. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Somerset 
Reporter,  and  other  papers,  for  their  able  and  comprehensive 
reports  of  the  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  genial  pro- 
prietor of  Hotel  Heselton  for  his  efforts  to  make  our  stay  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable. 

MRS.  V.  P.  DeCOSTER, 

E.  L.  LINCOLN, 
L.  H.  BLOSSOM. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  address 
and  other  matters,  reported.  Prof.  Munson  presenting  the  same, 
as  follows : 

Recommended :  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  co-operative  storage  and  marketing,  suggest  plans, 
make  specifications  for  storage  houses,  learn  what  is  actually 
being  done  in  other  states  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  society.  Recommended  further,  that  one  session  of  the 
next  annual  meeting  be  devoted  solely  to  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  this  very  important  subject. 

Voted,  To  refer  this  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Recommended :  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  society  the  fac- 
tor of  quality  in  fruit  should  be  given  more  prominence.  That 
in  the  exhibitions  held  by  this  society,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
varieties  shown  shall  be  given  weight  rather  than  mere  number 
of  sorts  in  the  exhibit  or  the  display  of  color  only.  Recom- 
mended further,  that  the  influence  of  the  members  of  this  society 
be  used  in  the  same  direction,  in  the  various  fairs  and  fruit 
exhibits  held  in  the  State. 

Voted,  To  refer  this  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Recommended :  That  a  standing  committee  on  new  fruits  be 
established,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  new  varieties  of  fruit  offered  for  sale 
in   the   State,   or  which  seem   likelv   to  be  of  value  to  Maine 
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growers,  and  that  this  committee  shall  report  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

Voted,  That  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson  be  that  committee. 

Recommended :  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  urge  upon 
the  legislature  the  imperative  necessity  of  enacting  stringent  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State  from  the 
brown-tail  moth  and  other  noxious  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
eases, and  to  represent  the  society  in  securing  the  desired  legis- 
lation. 

Voted,  That  this  recommendation  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  society  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Recommended:  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  legislation  regarding  the  grading,  marking  and 
inspection  of  fruit  along  the  line  followed  in  Canada  and  in  sister 
states  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Voted,  That  this  recommendation  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell. 

Recommended,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  the 
requirements  of  foreign  markets  with  reference  to  size  and  style 
of  packages  and  methods  of  shipment,  and  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Recommended  further,  that  this  committee 
shall  suggest  the  most  practicable  size  and  style  of  package  for 
endorsement  by  this  society. 

Voted,  That  this  recommendation  be  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  E.  L.  Lincoln,  L.  H.  Blossom  and  C.  S.  Pope. 

Recommended :  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  officers  of  the  various  agricultural  societies  of  the  State  with 
a  view  to  putting  fruit  and  flowers  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  upon  the  premium  list. 

Voted,  That  this  recommendation  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 


PAPERS,  ADDRESSES  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OFFERED 
AT  VARIOUS  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  INVOCATION. 

PRAYER    BY    REV.    GEORGE    MERRIAM    OF    SKOWHEGAN. 

All  wise  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  art  the 
same  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  We  thank  thee  for  thy 
mercies  which  have  come  to  us  during  these  past  months,  and 
it  is  with  grateful  hearts  that  we  bow  here  before  thee  near  the 
close  of  this  year.  Thou  knowest,  Father,  that  we  have  plowed 
the  fields  and  scattered  the  seeds ;  thou  has  given  us  the  cold  and 
the  heat,  the  dry  and  the  wet ;  thou  hast  given  us  days  of  cold- 
ness and  days  of  sunshine,  and  Father,  thou  hast  spokqi  and  the 
seeds  have  grown,  the  trees  have  borne  their  fruits  and  the 
flowers  have  blossomed  in  all  their  great  beauty.  And  Father, 
we  desire  to  thank  thee  for  thy  manifold  kindnesses  unto  us,  the 
children  of  men.  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  how  many  of  us  really 
are  grateful  for  thy  mercies,  but  thou  remainest  the  same ;  and 
this  morning,  our  Father,  we  turn  to  thee,  praying  that  thou  wilt 
accept  our  thanks  for  the  blessings  which  have  come  to  us.  We 
thank  thee,  Father,  for  the  fruitage  of  the  trees,  for  the  blos- 
soming of  the  flowers.  We  thank  thee.  Father,  for  the  harvest 
time  of  the  year.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  today  let  thy  blessing 
rest  upon  this  society  which  now  meets.  We  pray  that  thou 
wilt  bless  the  President  and  all  officers  connected  with  this  soci- 
ety. We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  this  organization  may 
be  the  means  of  helping  forward  the  great  interests  of  those  who 
toil  on  the  farms.  O  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  what  thou  art 
doing  in  helping  us  in  our  farm  work,  and  we  pray,  O  God,  that 
thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  for  these  many  mercies. 
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Now,  our  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  beauty  of  this  new 
morning,  for  this  glorious  sunshine,  for  the  crisp  air  which  we 
enjoyed  as  we  came  here  this  morning;  and  we  pray  that  thou 
wilt  be  with  those  who  take  part  on  this  occasion,  and  may, 
Father,  this  day  and  the  morrow  be  sessions  full  of  deepest 
interest, and  of  profit  to  all  who  are  connected  with  this  society. 

And  now,  Lord,  wilt  thou  accept  our  thanks  for  the  mercies 
of  the  past,  for  the  mercies  of  the  present,  and  for  thy  promises 
for  the  future,  and  into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  do  we  commit  our 
way,  praying  ever  for  divine  guidance,  for  Jesus'  sake, — Amen. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Hon.  Charles  A.  Marstqn  of  Skowhegan. 

Mr.  President,  you  in  your  wisdom,  and  your  officers,  have 
seen  fit  to  choose  Skowhegan  as  the  point  where  you  would  hold 
this,  your  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological 
Society.  Skowhegan,  of  course,  is  but  a  small  burg  nestled  in 
here  between  the  hills  of  the  Kennebec.  We  cannot  render  you 
the  accommodations  possibly  that  some  larger  place  might,  but 
we  are  willing  to  do  the  best  we  can.  Skowhegan  never  intends 
to  take  a  back  step,  as  far  as  her  capacities  go,  in  extending  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  sociability  to  any  who  may  come  within 
her  bounds.  As  I  say,  we  are  but  a  little  burg,  yet  we  have  a 
population  that  we  feel  proud  of.  We  have  a  progressive  peo- 
ple. We  have  a  progressive  town.  We  have,  we  believe,  an 
up-to-date  little  place  here,  with  all  our  modern  improvements, — 
our  electric  lights,  our  fine  water  system,  our  elegant  sewer 
system,  our  nicely  paved  streets,  our  macadamized  sidewalks,  our 
new  bridges, — our  men  of  worth.  We  are  here  today  as  mem- 
bers of  a  little  fraternity  of  citizens  to  welcome  you  within  our 
bounds.  And,  Mr.  President,  without  any  further  words  in 
extending  to  you  the  glad  hand  of  fellowship,  we  trust  that  in 
the  pressure  of  that  hand  you  will  feel  the  warmth  of  our  hearts, 
and  yqu  may  always  consider  that  whenever  you  come  to  Skow- 
hegan on  any  message  of  this  kind,  we  never  intend  there  shall 
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be  anything  nailed  down.     Our  hearts,  our  hands,  our  houses, 
are  ahvays  open,  to  welcome  you. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Skowhegan,  I 
gladly  welcome  you  within  our  bounds. 


RESPONSE. 
By  Dr.  Twitchell. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  like  to  be  called 
upon  in  this  way  to  make  a  response.  The  gentleman  to  my 
right  asks  me  why  I  didn't  tell  him  I  was  to  make  the  response. 
I  didn't  know  it  myself.  A  man  can't  tell  wdiat  he  doesn't 
know.  But  I  think  perhaps  just  a  word  in  recognition  of  the 
fitting  welcome  which  has  been  so  cordially  extended  to  this 
society  by  Mr.  Marston  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

I  remember  years  ago  a  meeting  we  held  in  the  other  hall  in 
this  town,  and  I  wish  that  we  might  have  before  us  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  exhibits  then  to  compare  with  the  photogrophs  of 
the  exhibits  here  today, — or  rather  to  compare  with  the  fruit 
which  we  have  in  the  lower  hall,  so  that  we  might  make  some 
intelligent  comparison  between  the  work  of  that  period  and  the 
work  of  the  present,  because  during  these  years  there  has  been 
a  most  rapid  and  steady  advance  of  our  fruit  interests  through 
this  fruit  belt  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  we  are  producing  not 
only  far  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  but  a  much  better  variety  of 
fruit — quality  of  fruit —  than  we  were  producing  ten  or  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago ;  I  think  it  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
since  that  meeting  was  held. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Skowhegan,  we  accept  your  cor- 
dial words  of  welcome  as  further  evidence  that  you  will  lend 
your  words  and  counsels,  as  you  go  out  among  your  own  citi- 
zens, asking  them  to  come  in  and  enjoy  these  sessions  with  us, 
and  see  the  fruits  of  the  harvests  which  have  been  gathered  in 
this  hall — the  flowers  and  the  fruits  as  well — which  are  for  their 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  well  as  for  our  study  and  investiga- 
tion. These  meetings  are  called  for  a  special  purpose, — not 
alone  that  we  may  see  what  has  been  accomplished,  what  has 
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been  gathered  from  the  harvest  fields,  but  rather  that  we  may 
come  together  and  investigate  the  sources,  the  causes,  the  con- 
ditions, and  be  helped  to  better  appreciation  of  the  next  step 
which  always  lies  just  in  front  of  us.  And  you  who  are  citizens 
and  are  not,  perhaps,  directly  interested  save  as  consumers,  are 
equally  interested  with  us  in  the  carrying  forward  of  this  great 
industry,  an  industry  which  today  is  worth  to  the  State  of  Maine 
from  one  to  two  million  dollars,  and  which  may  be  in  the  next 
few  years  greatly  increased  as  we  come  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  exacting  conditions  which  are  confronting  us. 

And  so  accept  from  us  our  recognition  of  your  kind  words  of 
welcome  and  join  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  next  two  days. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
By  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  President  of  State  Pomological  Society. 

The  round  of  another  year  brings  us  to  our  annual  exhibition 
and  convention,  and  with  it  comes  the  duty  to  your  president 
of  formally  opening  the  meeting  with  such  suggestions  bearing 
on  the  industry  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  promote  as  may 
be  deemed  of  special  importance  at  this  time. 

For  three  years  in  succession  the  fruit  growers  of  our  State 
have  been  favored  with  bountiful  crops  from  their  orchards,  the 
two  last  of  which  never  having  been  exceeded  in  quantity  in  the 
history  of  fruit  growing  among  us.  Successive  years  of  bounty 
are  so  rare  that  the  fact  is  worthy  of  record  in  our  proceedings. 
In  fact  such  has  been  the  quantity  of  fruit  offered  on  the  market 
that  some  have  raised  the  question  whether  the  business  has  not 
already  reached  the  limit  of  demand.  A  careful  survey  of 
market  demand,  however,  through  any  considerable  period  of 
time,  will,  we  are  quite  certain,  dispel  all  fears  in  that  direction. 
The  present  year  will  complete  the  measure  of  fifty  years  of  my 
own  personal  financial  interest  in  commercial  fruit  growing. 
In  that  time  the  changes  have  been  great,  but  in  no  direction 
more  marked  than  in  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  ofifered 
on  the  market.  Yet  the  price  of  fruit  will  average  for  a  decade 
as  his^h  now  as  for  anv  ten  vears  of  the  half  centurv.     There 
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are  years  of  general  bounty  and  consequent  low  prices  and  nar- 
row profits.  But  when  such  experiences  come  we  should  not 
forget  there  are  also  years  of  generous  profits.  Fruit  produc- 
tion in  common  with  all  other  lines  of  business  is  subject  to 
fluctuations  in  both  yield  and  price  but  on  the  whole  compares 
favorably  with  other  lines  of  production.  So  long  as  people 
shall  love  fruit  there  need  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of  intelligent 
growers  but  its  production  will  continue  profitable. 

The  general  public  are  not  aware  of  the  real  money  value  of  a 
good  orchard  in  comparison  with  other  investments.  Jf  they 
were,  these  hill  lands  in  our  State,  so  well  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  apples,  could  not  be  bought  at  the  trifling  figure  they  are 
now  ofifered  for.  I  have  sold  sixty  dollars  worth  of  apples  from 
a  single  tree  in  two  successive  years,  forty  dollars  in  one  year 
and  twenty  the  next.  An  orchard  set  with  trees  of  my  own 
growing  has  since  changed  hands  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre. 

One  of  the  greatest  orchard  centers  to  be  found  in  the  State  is 
in  the  town  of  Monmouth.  I  have  watched  the  development  of 
those  orchards  with  much  interest.  A  tract  of  "out  of  the  way" 
land  was  owned  by  the  late  Dr.  Marston.  The  land  had  hardly 
a  selling  value.  In  order  to  make  it  worth  something  the  owner 
planted  it  to  apple  trees,  and  a  fellow  townsman  of  mine  had  the 
care  of  the  trees.  There  were  800  to  1,000  trees  in  the  orchard. 
Up  to  the  time  it  reached  a  good  bearing  condition  the  orchard 
had  paid  in  fruit  enough  to  cancel  all  expenses  laid  out  on  it  up 
to  that  time.  It  was  then  sold  for  $3,000.  The  purchaser  took 
apples  enough  from  it  the  first  season  to  nearly  pay  for  it,  and 
two  years  later  sold  it  for  for  $2,300.  The  first  sale  was  some 
ten  years  ago.  Since  the  last  sale  the  orchard  has  paid  for 
itself  several  times  over.  Last  year  it  gave  1,300  barrels,  and 
the  present  year  1,000  barrels,  and  no  year  has  the  crop  been  less 
than  600  barrels.  After  all  this  fruiting,  the  orchard  today  is 
estimated  to  be  still  worth  four  to  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  all 
this  on  land  that  before  planted  to  trees  had  scarcely  a  selling 
value.  I  mentioned  this  particular  tract  to  show  the  increased 
value  of  low-priced  land  from  planting  to  apple  trees. 

There  are  several  large  orchards  in  the  same  town  planted  on 
more  accessible  lands,  just  well  up  to  bearing,  yet  in  each  case 
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are  showing  a  similar  increase  in  value.  An  orchard  of  four 
hundred  trees,  all  one  variety,  I  have  been  watching  with  interest 
the  past  season.  Every  tree  was  covered  with  fruit.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  fruit  it  has  borne  has  paid  for  the  land,  trees 
and  all  expenses  up  to  date.  The  orchard  would  now  sell  for 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Yet  it  has  but  just  got  up  to 
a  bearing  condition,  and  ready  to  go  on  with  a  largely  increased 
production  for  fifty  years.  I  mention  these  orchards,  not  as 
isolated  and  exceptional  cases,  but  as  samples  of  what  is  being 
realized  in  thousands  of  Maine  orchards  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale.  The  leading  men  of  our  State — business  men  and  capi- 
talists— do  not  seem  to  comprehend  what  is  being  illustrated  in 
individual  cases  in  every  fruit  growing  town.  Were  such  cases 
of  increase  of  values  as  I  have  mentioned  to  be  found  in  lines  of 
effort  independent  of  land  and  the  farm,  and  yet  certain,  sure 
and  safe,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  In  the  case  of 
orcharding  the  opportunities  are  so  frequent  and  so  easy  to 
reach  that  their  value  is  overlooked.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
people  cannot  appreciate  opportunities  that  are  knocking  around 
under  foot.  They  must  look  to  far-away  Riverside  and  Florida 
to  be  able  to  see  opportunities  for  fruit  growing. 

Another  phase  of  the  business  of  fruit  growing,  bearing  on 
the  question  of  profit,  is  almost  always  overlooked  even  by  those 
engaged  in  the  business.  Just  now  potatoes  are  having  their 
innings  as  a  money  crop.  Yet  the  potato  must  be  planted 
and  the  entire  routine  of  growing  the  crop  must  be  repeated  in 
full  each  year.  An  orchard  gives  a  crop  of  fruit,  while  the  trees 
on  which  it  grows  remain  to  repeat  their  bounty  each  returning 
season  for  half  a  century.  There  is  no  room  to  question  the 
claim  that  a  Maine  apple  orchard  is  way  ahead  of  a  California 
orange  grove  in  net  money  to  its  owner.  Few  of  us  appreciate 
the  actual  low  cost  of  fruit  from  a  well  conducted  orchard. 
This  association  cannot  do  too  much  in  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  profits  of  orcharding  and  the  favorable  opportunities 
for  its  development  in  our  State. 

There  are  two  lines  of  work  to  which  our  society  has  given 
some  attention  in  recent  years  that  call  for  continued  effort  in 
the  same  direction.     I  have  in  mind  high  quality  in  fruit  as  a 
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factor  of  value,  and  better  storage  while  the  fruit  is  in  the 
grower's  hands. 

It  is  in  years  of  plenty,  like  the  present,  that  the  money  value 
of  quality  is  made  specially  prominent.  The  color  craze  is  still 
on  and  I  do  not  question  but  color  will  continue  to  have  a  meas- 
ure of  money  value,  but  it  is  in  connection  with  high  quality  that 
color  finds  its, superiority.  There  never  was  a  year  when  fruit 
the  best  in  quality  was  more  in  demand  in  the  market  than  the 
present  season,  and  the  popular  color  has  given  it  added  value. 
Note  the  premium  prices  at  all  times  during  the  season  paid  for 
the  Gravensteins,  Mcintosh  Reds,  Snows  and  Kings.  Here  is  a 
fact  this  society  may  well  continue  to  hold  up  to  the  view  of  fruit 
growers. 

Many  growers  have  this  autumn  substantially  given  good 
keeping  winter  fruit  away,  or  disposed  of  it  without  reasonable 
compensation  for  time  involved  in  its  handling,  for  want  of 
storage  room.  The  industry  is  decidedly  weak  on  this  point. 
Under  present  conditions  of  trade  any  considerable  part  of  our 
winter  fruit  cannot  be  sold  at  anything  like  what  it  should  be 
Avorth  till  consumption  has  made  room  for  it.  Growers  must 
get  out  of  the  position  where  they  are  obliged  to  dispose  of  their 
fruit  directly  from  the  orchard.  It  hurts  not  only  themselves 
but  damages  the  industry  at  large.  Our  society  can  do  no  better 
than  to  dwell  on  this  feature  till  conditions  are  changed  for  the 
better. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  our  annual  meeting  a  year  ago,  the 
matter  of  making  an  exhibition  of  our  Maine  fruit  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  was  before  us.  The  officers  of  the  society  had 
made  application  to  the  State  commission  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  forty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  legislature  set 
apart  for  such  a  purpose.  The  request,  together  with  the 
society,  was  entirely  ignored  in  the  matter.  Later  the  news- 
papers of  the  State  reported  that  some  apples  were  bought  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  and  would  be  forwarded  to  St.  Louis 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  watched  out  through  the  season  in  the 
public  press  and  no  mention  of  a  Maine  table  of  fruit  or  a  Maine 
apple  having  been  seen  has  been  found.  Other  states  placed 
liberal  sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  their  horticultural  socie- 
ties for  the  purpose  and  fine  displays  have  been  reported.     The 
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conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  our  fruit  interests,  in  common 
with  our  other  industries,  got  small  recognition  out  of  the  money 
appropriated. 

There  is  still  too  much  running  after  the  new  and  the  unknown 
by  amateur  fruit  growers.  At  our  spring  meeting  last  March 
I  was  surprised  at  the  inquiry  after  the  Black  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Senator,  Delicious,  and  other  of  the  new  introductions.  It 
would  be  a  needed  step  for  this  society  to  have  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  new  fruits  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  gain  informa- 
tion on  the  new  varieties  yearly  offered  to  attention  and  give  it 
to  the  public. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  annual  convention  and  other  public 
meetings  or  in  the  classification  of  our  exhibitions  I  have  no 
changes  to  recommend.  At  the  same  time  improvement  should 
be  our  aim,  and  our  officers  and  members  should  constantly  be 
on  the  watch  for  changes  that  may  lead  to  still  more  effective 
results  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  fruit  growers. 
The  cause  we  have  in  charge  is  a  grand  one.  The  influence 
that  has  gone  out  from  the  efforts  of  this  society  has  been 
marked. 
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LESSONS   TAUGHT   AT   OUR   ORCHARD   MEETING. 


WHAT  A  YOUNG  FRUIT  GROWER  LEARNED. 
By  Edward  L.  White,  Bowdoinham. 

President  Gilbert,  in  an  informal  talk  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Auburn  a  year  ago,  brought  out  the  fact  of  making  the 
farms  in  Maine  that  hardly  yield  anything  at  the  present  time 
produce  $45  to  $50  per  acre. 

We  often  read  of  converting  sheep  pastures,  rocky  hills  and 
parts  of  farms  that  are  not  yielding  any  profits  to  the  owner  into 
productive  orchards. 

Take  up  a  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
and  see  the  picture  of  an  apple  tree  with  thick  foliage  and  cov- 
ered with  fruit,  alongside  of  one  with  thin  foliage  and  practically 
no  fruit ;  the  difference  caused  only  by  cultivation. 

When  these  things  are  brought  before  us  in  this  way  we  often 
hear  the  remark  that  "That  makes  a  good  newspaper  stoiy,"  or 
"That  makes  a  good  picture,"  etc. 

When  we  went  into  Mr.  Pope's  orchard  last  September  we 
found  the  half  had  not  been  told  or  even  pictured.  It  was 
plainly  written  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  abundance  of 
fruit  what  may  be  accomplished  with  the  hills  of  Maine,  the 
unprofitable  parts  of  farms,  and  with  a  sheep  pasture  to  cause 
them  to  return  to  us  $45  to  $50  per  acre. 

There  were  two  points  of  interest  clearly  brought  before  us 
while  at  Mr.  Pope's.  The  opportunities  for  young  men  to  better 
our  orchards  here  in  Maine,  and  how  we  may  use  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

As  we  stood  above  Mr.  Pope's  orchard,  looking  down  over 
the  bank  at  our  right  as  we  entered,  seeing  a  large  bowlder 
almost  in  our  path,  it  was  hard  to  make  ourselves  believe  that 
this  one-time  sheep  pasture  was  an  ideal  location  for  apple  trees, 
but  such  it  has  proved  to  be.  We  could  have  pointed  out  many 
farms  in  Maine  that  apparently  to  us  would  have  furnished  bet- 
ter advantasfes  for  orchards. 
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How  has  this  orchard  been  brought  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
productiveness?  There  are  several  methods  being  employed  at 
the  present  time. 

The  orchard  had  been  divided  in  many  plots  or  sections  for 
as  many  different  experiments.  The  following  appealed  to  me 
as  being  the  most  practical  for  my  own  use : 

The  trees  in  the  plot  where  the  hogs  worked  last  season  were 
thrifty  and  full  of  fruit,  whereas  a  year  ago  they  appeared  the 
same  as  the  trees  in  the  plot  where  the  hogs  are  at  work  this 
year,  the  foliage  less  abundant,  lighter  in  color  and  not  as  many 
apples. 

In  another  plot  the  trees  were  mulched  with  commercial  ferti- 
lizers in  one  section  and  with  stable  manure  in  another.  The 
section  mulched  with  stable  manure  seemed  to  me  to  give  the 
better  results.  By  the  side  of  these  were  trees  without  any  treat- 
ment, and  this  fact  was  plainly  evident. 

Another  plot  was  divided  into  three  sections.  One  section 
was  cultivated  with  plow  and  harrow  and  no  fertilizers  were 
used.  Another  section  received  the  same  cultivation,  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  were  used.  And  then  the  third  section  had 
the  same  cultivation  and  stable  manures  were  used.  And  here  I 
gave  the  stable  manure  the  preference.  These  results  proved 
that  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  plow  and 
harrow.  There  were  many  other  plots  of  equal  interest,  but 
these  seemed  the  most  practical  to  me.  The  trees  were  all  well 
pruned. 

Another  little  point  I  learned  was  in  grafting  that  we  must 
not  get  a  bud  on  the  scions  too  near  the  bark  on  the  trunk,  as 
the  branch  from  this  bud  will  split  off  quickly. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  I  learned  at  the  orchard  meet- 
ing, but  the  greatest  lesson  was  this :  The  closer  I  keep  in  touch 
with  the  men  and  societies  carrying  on  such  experiments  the 
higher  I  can  raise  the  standard  of  our  own  orchard,  thereby 
contributing  more  to  the  wealth  of  my  own  town  and  lift  the 
]\laine  apple  still  higher  beyond  the  reach  of  all  competitors. 
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HO^IE   FERTILIZERS   AND   CULTIVATION. 
V.  P.  DeCoster,  Buckfield. 

I  have  not  come  here  with  any  written  preparation.  The 
secretary  notified  me  that  he  would  Hke  to  have  me  spend  about 
ten  minutes  in  giving  you  a  Httle  talk  on  home  fertilizers  and 
cultivation.  Consequently  I  thought  that  wouldn't  demand  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  preparation.  Accordingly  what  I  say 
at  this  time  will  be  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  In  so  doing 
if  I  can  throw  out  any  thoughts  that  will  do  you  good,  it  will  be 
very  gratifying  to  me. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  cultivation  of  our  fruit  trees.  \Miat  would  you 
think  of  a  farmer  planting  his  corn,  his  potatoes,  his  crops  that 
he  is  raising  in  the  field,  and  then  trusting  to  the  hand  of  Prov- 
idence to  do  the  rest.  When  I  see  a  man  that  is  raising  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  or  $100  worth  of  corn,  I  make 
up  my  mind  that  man  has  done  some  work,  he  has  done  some 
thorough  cultivation.  Now  it  is  exactly  so  with  our  fruit  trees. 
When  we  hear  of  a  man  who  is  a  successful  fruit  grower  we 
have  got  to  look  into  the  matter  and  see  what  he  has  done,  and 
we  find  that  the  man  who  has  best  cultivated  his  trees  is  receiv- 
ing the  greatest  profit.  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  intend- 
ing to  run  a  mill  with  just  sufficient  water  to  turn  the  wheel? 
As  soon  as  he  lets  the  water  on,  or  the  steam,  he  begins  to  work 
to  some  profit. 

Now,  I  take  precisely  the  same  ground  with  our  fruit  trees. 
When  a  man  sets  out  his  trees  and  just  simply  lets  the  hand  of 
Providence  do  the  rest,  he  is  getting  no  profit  from  those  trees. 
As  soon  as  he  commences  to  feed  them  the  result  is  sure.  There 
is  no  one  thing  upon  the  farm  that  shows  a  quicker  or  surer 
'  return  than  a  fruit  tree. 

Then  the  question  comes — \\'hat  shall  we  do?  Ever  since  I 
commenced  orcharding — I  think  1  spoke  of  it  in  Auburn  that  I 
raised  my  own  trees,  planted  the  seed  myself  and  have  grown 
them  up  to  the  present  time  so  that  they  are  now  averaging  from 
ten  to   twenty  bushels  of  apples  to  a   tree — they  have  been   fed 
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upon  home  fertilizers.  You  may  go  across  from  our  place  a  short 
distance  to  Mr.  Ricker's,  one  of  the  apple  kings  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  He  raised  last  year  2,600  barrels  of  apples.  He  has 
grown  those  trees  upon  his  own  farm  with  home  fertilizers. 
So  it  is  really  a  settled  fact  that  we  can  grow  fruit  upon  home 
fertilizers  and  I  certainly  believe  that  no  fertilizer  upon  the  farm 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  home  fertilizer.  Now  that 
is  not  saying  anything  against  commercial  fertilizers.  I  will 
touch  on  that  a  few  minutes  later. 

Now  I  made  it  a  rule  when  I  set  out  my  trees  that  I  would  do 
the  best  I  could  for  them.  Consequently,  I  kept  the  plow  going, 
and  I  not  only  raised  those  trees  but  I  did  raise  other  crops.  I 
raised  my  corn,  my  potatoes,  my  beans,  etc.,  amongst  those  trees 
until  the  trees  got  to  some  growth  so  that  they  would  shade 
them.  Now  I  simply  plow  that  orchard  once  in  two  years — 
put  on  a  coat  of  dressing  once  in  two  years  and  plow  it  every 
year.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  put  on  a  very  heavy 
coat  of  dressing  for  fruit  trees,  but  keep  your  plow  going,  and 
the  harrow,  and  the  result  will  always  follow.  You  need  not 
be  afraid  to  use  the  plow.  A  great  many  advocate  the  theory 
that  you  can't  plow  among  the  trees.  Perhaps  they  can't  if 
they  never  plowed  until  the  trees  got  to  be  large.  But  com- 
mence when  your  trees  are  small,  and  the  roots  are  kept  in 
proper  shape,  and  the  limbs,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble. 

Then  again  in  speaking  of  home  fertilizers,  you  might  call 
hogs  a  home  fertilizer.  Grand  results  follow  from  the  pasturing 
of  hogs,  and  I  might  also  say  bad  results.  I  noticed  over  in 
Bro.  Pope's  orchard  that  the  result  was  wonderful  from  the 
pasturing  of  hogs.  And  yet,  I  said  to  Mr.  Pope  "What  makes 
those  trees  die  there?"  I  knew  all  the. time  that  hogs  had  dug 
around  the  roots  too  much  and  got  them  exposed  and  gnawed 
the  bark.  He  said,  "I  got  a  little  neglectful."  That  is  the  way 
with  a  great  many  of  us.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  pasturing  of 
hogs  is  an  injury  to  an  orchard,  for  it  has  a  grand  result,  but 
you  have  got  to  watch  that  one  point  and  not  let  them  root  too 
much  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  H  they  do  you  arc  going 
to  lose  some  trees. 

Then  again  with  reference  to  sheep  in  connection  with  the 
orchard.     A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm  for  $300 — 60  acres 
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in  the  lot.  Soon  after  I  bought  it  I  fenced  oft"  about  six  acres 
in  one  corner  and  put  out  some  fruit  trees.  I  kept  them  culti- 
vated for  several  years.  It  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home 
and  I  didn't  haul  any  dressing,  but  I  mulched  it  and  used  ferti- 
lizers, and  grew  crops  there  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  I 
turned  it  out  to  a  sheep  pasture  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  I 
allowed  the  sheep  the  run  of  the  60  acres  and  to  come  into  this 
exclusively  when  they  wished  to.  The  result  has  been  \vonder- 
ful.  Today  that  orchard  is  worth  $1,000  to  me.  The  present 
year  I  got  over  a  thousand  bushels — last  year  not  quite  so 
many — and  the  buds  are  started  the  present  year  for  a  large 
crop.  I  wouldn't  take  $1,000  for  the  orchard  today.  At  night 
you  will  see  those  sheep  going  off  down  on  the  low  ground,  and 
in  the  morning  you  will  see  them  returning  to  that  orchard,  and 
there  they  lie  all  through  the  day  time.  What  is  done  to  that 
orchard  is  done  by  sheep.  I  never  have  seen  a  trypeta,  and  not 
over  one  out  of  ten  but  what  are  perfect  apples.  I  tell  you, 
brothers  and  sisters,  there  are  lots  of  these  hills,  that  if  you  were 
to  take  some  corner,  some  high  elevation,  and  put  out  an  orchard 
there  and  fence  it,  and  put  sheep  in.  the  result  would  be  wonder- 
ful. It  would  be  worth  more  than  your  whole  farm  in  a  few 
years. 

Then  again,  a  great  many  people  have  an  idea  that  the  fruit 
business  is  going  to  be  over  done.  Years  ago — even  when  I  was 
a  boy — that  was  not  a  great  many  years  ago — I  know  v/e  used 
to  speak  about  going  to  market  with  wagon  loads  of  fruit.  At 
the  present  time  we  speak  of  carloads  in  the  same  manner  we 
did  then  of  wagon  loads.  At  the  present  time  fruit  is  selling  for 
more  than  it  was  in  those  days.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
it.  Why,  with  the  transportation  we  have  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  the  fruit  business.  When  you 
can  reach  any  Xew  England  city  within  twenty-four  hours  and 
the  European  markets  in  ten  days  you  need  not  be  afraid  that 
the  ]\Iaine  fruit  is  not  going  to  sell  and  at  a  good  profit.  I  think 
there  is  no  stronger  inducement  for  a  young  man  todav  than  to 
go  into  orcharding.  W'hy,  I  expect  the  time  is  coming,  when 
this  little  cake  of  bacteria  that  is  talked  so  much  about  in  W^ash- 
ington — when  we  are  going  to  get  them  and  vaccinate  our  land 
and  we  are  going  to  sit  right  in  the  house  and  see  the  things 
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grow.  Why  in  the  last  Lewiston  Journal — I  think  the  reporter 
is  here  today — they  got  out  an  article  which  I  suppose  he  thinks 
is  worth  $1,000  to  the  people  of  Maine.  Now  you  can  take  that 
little  yeast  cake  and  vaccinate  an  acre  of  grain  and  make  it 
grandly  productive.  I  don't  know  as  Bro.  Bateman  wrote  that 
but  it  sounded  a  little  like  him.  I  think  it  is  worth  looking  into. 
The  government  don't  do  things  by  halves,  and  the  government 
you  know  is  liberal,  and  they  have  offered  to  donate  these 
little  yeast  cakes — I  am  going  to  call  them — for  the  farmers  to 
experiment  with,  and  I  told  Mrs.  DeCoster  that  I  was  going  to 
have  one.  I  am  going  to  sit  in  the  house,  and  imagine  how 
my  trees  and  things  will  grow ! 


HOW    TREES    DRESSED    WITH    "FISHER    FERTI- 
•      LIZER"  LAST  YEAR  BEHAVED  THIS   YEAR. 

S.  H.  Dawes,  Harrison. 

The  question  of  orchard  fertility  and  the  best  methods  to 
obtain  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  confronts  our  fruit 
growers  today.  There  are  several  ways  that  are  practiced  such 
as  pasturing  with  sheep  and  hogs,  topdressing,  mulching,  cover 
crops,  cultivation  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  with  the  use  of 
barnyard  dressing,  phosphates,  etc.  All  have  more  or  less  merit, 
according  to  the  way  they  are  applied  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  done.  A  successful  fruit  grower  must  be  a  man  of 
good  judgment,  who  loves  the  business  and  takes  into  account 
the  conditions,  his  surroundings  and  means,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  three-fourths  of  the 
orchards  in  our  State  are  standing  in  grass  fields  and  pastures, 
many  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  by  ploughing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rocky  condition  of  the  soil,  or  where  the  trees 
stand  too  close  together. 

The  pasturing  of  sheep  and  hogs  is  to  be  recommended.  It 
has  one  important  advantage  over  all  others.  The  hogs  con- 
sume all  the  wormy  fruit,  which  is  death  to  insects,  and  the  try- 
peta  can  find  no  lodgment  where  they  are'  kept. 
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Top  dressing-  is  also  beneficial  where  one  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  procure  manure  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Cultivation  is  also 
to  be  recommended,  where  the  conditions  will  admit  of  it,  and 
the  trees  do  not  stand  too  closely  together.  As  for  mulching 
and  cover  crops,  it  is  easy  to  say  mulch  and  write  about  cover 
crops,  but  altogether  a  dififerent  thing  to  procure  the  material 
and  do  the  work.  It  makes  good  winter  quarters  for  the  ground 
moles  and  mice,  but  I  never  could  see  that  it  did  the  trees  much 
of  anv  good.  I  believe  that  all  methods  and  experiments  should 
be  backed  up  by  facts  and  figures,  as  much  as  possible.  Profit 
and  loss  are  what  interest  us  fruit  growers  the  most.  Unfortu- 
natel}-  my  orchards  all  stand  in  grass  land,  a  part  of  which  is  so 
rocky  that  it  is  impossible  to  plough  and  cultivate,  now  that  the 
trees  have  grown  so  large  and  the  limbs  come  so  near  the  ground. 
In  order  to  fertilize  I  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  chemicals 
compounded  by  a  formula  of  Dr.  Fisher,  a  noted  fruit  grower, 
of  Fitchburg.  ]\Iass.  I  have  only  used  them  three  years,  but  so 
far  they  have  done  all  that  I  claim  and  more.  I  gave  the  results 
of  my  first  two  years'  experience  in  Auburn  at  our  last  exhibition 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  here  any  further  than  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  results  of  my  experiments  this  season.  Those 
of  you  that  were  present  at  the  orchard  meeting  at  my  place  last 
year  will  recollect  that  on  the  east  side  of  my  main  orchard  I 
have  a  block  of  just  one  hundred  Baldwin  trees  consisting  of 
five  rows  with  twenty  trees  in  each  row.  and  that  they  were  all 
treated  alike  with  the  Fisher  formula  except  the  middle  row 
where  no  fertilizers  of  any  sort  were  applied,  with  the  result  as 
then  stated.  I  wanted  to  learn  what  benefit,  if  any,  the  last 
year's  application  would  have  on  the  trees  this  season  without 
any  further  fertilizing.  I  therefore  left  one  row  and  made  no 
application  wdiatever  and  on  the  next  row,  which  was  fertilized 
last  season,  I  used  eight  pounds  to  the  tree,  which  was  two 
pounds  less  than  I  applied  last  year,  with  the  following  result: 
I  picked  fourteen  barrels  of  fruit  more  on  the  row  where  I  made 
the  application  both  years  than  I  did  on  the  row  where  I  made 
one  last  year.  When  you  come  to  compare  this  result  with  the 
trees  I  left  in  the  middle  row  where  I  made  no  application  what- 
ever last  season  or  this,  it  was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face 
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that  the  application  I  made  last  year  was  a  benefit  to  the  trees 
this  season  and  they  yielded  almost  double  the  fruit  that  the  trees 
did  in  the  middle  row  where  no  fertilizers  were  ever  applied. 
But  it  did  not  produce  as  much  fruit  by  the  fourteen  barrels  as 
the  row  did  next  to  it  where  chemicals  were  used  both  seasons. 
It  caused  the  trees  to  blossom  and  set  as  much  fruit  as  those  that 
received  treatment  both  seasons,  but  there  was  a  gradual  decline 
as  the  season  advanced  in  the  color  of  the  foliage,  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  the  thrift  of  the  grass  around  the  trees. 

I  am  told  that  Dr.  Fisher  recommends  a  light  application  every 
year,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  the  same  theory  is 
advisable.  I  also  experimented  further  with  chemicals  and 
manure  on  the  trees  in  the  middle  row  where  no  fertilizers  had 
been  applied.  On  the  first  six  trees  I  used  the  Fisher  formula 
with  the  same  result  as  last  year.  Late  last  fall  I  spread  around 
the  next  six  trees  out  a  little  farther  than  the  limbs  extended 
one-third  of  a  cord  of  good  strong  stable  manure.  Early  last 
spring  I  took  a  hoe  and  pounded  the  lumps  up  fine  and  evened 
it  around  the  trees,  hoeing  it  in  lightly  so  that  it  would  be  quickly 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  but  strange  to  say,  I  could  not  see 
that  the  trees  derived  any  benefit  from  the  treatment  this  season. 
But  I  shall  look  for  better  results  next  year.  We  cannot  go 
back  on  manure  if  we  would,  for  its  reputation  is  too  well  estab- 
lished for  that.  I  used  the  formula  on  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing trees  in  the  row,  and  those  on  which  no  fertilizer  was  applied 
of  any  sort  looked  sickly  and  bore  but  little  fruit. 

I  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  benefit  of  potash 
to  fruit  trees,  how  it  will  give  color  and  flavor  to  the  fruit,  and 
as  I  am  naturally  fond  of  new  things  and  like  to  be  humbugged 
a  little  as  it  improves  one's  judgment,  thus  puttmg  him  on  his 
guard  against  larger  impositions,  but  I  will  not  stand  too  much 
of  it.  I  purchased  a  bag  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  went  through 
my  orchard  promiscuously  and  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  from  five 
to  ten  pounds  to  the  tree,  selecting  the  varieties  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  to  have  well  colored,  as  you  know  that  color 
stands  high  in  a  scale  of  points  and  the  market.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  best  expert  on  pomology  with  a  compound  microscope 
could  detect  the  least  difference  where  it  was  used,  either  in  the 
tree  or  the  color  of  the  fruit.     But  I  hope  for  better  results  from 
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it  next  year,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  slow  acting  fertilizer.     The  con- 
clusion I  arrived  at  on  this  point  is  that  the  best  way  to  get  color 
is  to  have  the  trees  far  enough  apart  and  prune  them  so  as  to  let 
in  God's  sunlight,  for  I  believe  it  will  give  the  fruit  a  better  color 
and  flavor  than  any  sort  of  a  fertilizer  and  it  costs  less  money. 
I  have  read  and  been  told  that  you  cannot  grow  a  crop  of 
grass  and  fruit  on  the  same  ground  at  a  profit,  but  my  experience 
the  last  two  seasons  does  not  agree  with  this  theory.     My  large 
orchard  was  seeded  down  to  grass  ten  years  ago  and  it  has  been 
cut  for  hay  ever  since,  and  in  no  year  during  that  time  have  I 
harvested  so  large  a  crop  of  fruit  and  hay  as  I  have  the  present 
season.     There  is  another  advantage  that  I  will  mention  in  this 
connection — the  aftermath  makes  a  good  cover  crop,  which  I 
will  allow  is  of  some  use,  as  it  makes  a  soft  bed  for  the  fruit  to 
drop  on,  which  prevents  bruising  and  you  get  a  little  more  No.  i 
f  fruit.     I  firmly  believe  that  orchards  which  are  standing  in  grass 
as  most  of  our  orchards  do,  that  are  of  good  bearing  size,  that 
there  is  no  fertilizer  in  use  at  the  present  time  that  can  be  used 
wuth  so  little  labor  and  will  give  such  quick  returns  as  the  Fisher 
formula,  on  both  fruit  and  hay.     I  should  not  dare  to  recom- 
mend it  for  young  orchards  before  they  come  into  good  bearing 
size,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  in  that  direction.     I  will  not 
recommend    any   method    of   treatment    any    further   than    my 
experience  goes  to  prove  it.     If  I  had  known  that  I  should  have 
been  called  on  to  give  the  results  of  my  experiments  this  season 
I  would  have  arranged  them  so  that  I  could  have  given  them  in 
a  more  definite  form.     As  it  is  I  shall  state  the  facts  as  they  are 
in  a  general  way  and  you  can  judge  of  their  merits  for  your- 
selves. 

Last  spring  I  purchased  of  Lister's  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  No.  364  Commercial  street,  Portland,  Me.,  about  three 
tons  of  chemicals  and  mixed  them  myself  and  applied  the  fer- 
tilizer to  about  all  of  my  apple  and  one-half  of  my  pear  trees, 
using  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  to  the  apple  and  from  five  to 
eight  to  the  pear,  according  to  the  size.  My  main  orchard  is 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  the  others  are  from  two  to  ten  years 
older.  In  no  year  have  I  ever  sold  over  six  hundred  barrels  of 
apples  from  them  all  and  only  one  year  as  many  as  that,  which 
was  in   96.     This  season  I  have  sold  948  barrels  of  apples  and 
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about  seventy  of  pears.  ]\Iy  pear  crop  last  year  was  about  tbe 
same  as  this  season  and  I  used  the  same  amount  of  chemicals. 
Xo\Y  these  are  the  facts  and  you  can  judge  as  well  as  I  how 
much  is  due  to  the  season  and  how  much  to  the  chemicals.  My 
nearest  neighbors  have  only  about  half  as  many  this  season  as 
they  had  last,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Neighbor  Breed,  with  his 
orchard  full  of  pigs.  But  I  shall  look  for  a  better  yield  next 
season,  for  some  cause  or  other  that  I  cannot  explain  his  orchard 
always  does  its  best  the  odd  year. 

J\ly  experience  teaches  me  that  no  fertilizer  will,  as  a  rule, 
produce  uniform  results  with  different  kinds  of  fruit,  neither 
will  it  cause  trees  to  bear  every  season  or  change  the  bearing 
year.  Trees,  like  individuals,  have  their  own  peculiariries  that 
no  influence  can  change.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  changing 
the  disposition  of  a  company  of  young  people  by  treating  them 
with  ice  cream  and  cake  as  I  would  the  natural  habits  of  trees 
by  any  method  of  fertilization.  There  are  exceptions  I  must 
admit  to  this  rule,  for  I  had  some  Baldwin  and  Bellflower  trees 
that  never  bore  any  fruit  to  speak  of  until  I  applied  the  formula 
and  they  have  yielded  bountiful  crops  ever  since.  Whether  it 
was  natural  or  not  I  cannot  say,  neither  do  I  care  as  long  as  I 
have  the  fruit.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  no 
agent  for  any  man,  corporation  or  company,  and  that  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  kind  of  a 
fertilizer  either  directly  or  indirectly.  All  the  benefit  I  get  is 
by  using  them,  which  you  all  can  have  if  you  choose,  and  from 
what  experience  I  have  had  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  fruit  growing  to  try  some,  in  a 
small  way  at  first;  study  the  results  and  if  it  does  not  leave  a 
good  margin  of  profit  stop  using  it.  I  don't  believe  in  doing 
business  for  nothing  and  when  I  find  that  it  does  not  pay  me  I 
shall  stop. 

Mr.  DeCoster:  Mr.  President,  allow  me  just  a  word.  I 
was  at  our  State  Grange  meeting  a  year  ago  and  I  took  the  lib- 
erty of  buying  500  pounds  of  this  chemical  that  Mr.  Dawes  spoke 
of.  I  had  some  trees  that  were  not  doing  what  I  thought  they 
should.  I  make  a  point  of  looking  over  my  trees  and  if  I  find 
a  tree  not  growing  as  I  think  it  ought  to  I  realize  I  must  do 
something  for  it.     I  thought  I  would  use  some  of  this  chemical 
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on  those  trees.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  result  was  wonder- 
ful. I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  result  I  received  from 
the  use  of  those  chemicals  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Dawes. 

^Ir.  Gilbert  :     How  did  you  apply  it  ? 

]\Ir.  DeCoster:  About  ten  pounds  to  the  tree.  I  threw  it 
right  around  the  tree  about  as  far  as  the  limbs  extended.  Some 
of  those  trees  this  year  raised  me  fifteen  to  eighteen  bushels  of 
apples.  Some  trees  that  I  skipped  I  could  see  the  difference  in 
the  foliage,  and  not  only  could  I  see  the  difference  in  the  foliage, 
but  the  difference  in  the  grain,  in  the  grass,  you  could  see  as 
far  as  you  could  look.  I  have  considerable  confidence  in  those 
chemicals. 

Air.  Libbey:     You  didn't  cultivate  that  in  any? 

Mr.  DeCoster  :     Xo,  it  was  where  I  couldn't  get  to  it. 

Question  :  W^ould  it  or  not  be  any  benefit  to  cultivate 
that  in? 

Mr.  DeCoster:  It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  let  well  enough 
alone. 

Mr.  Knowlton  :  I  wish  to  say  two  or  three  words  because 
I  want  to  bring  out  a  point  w4iich  perhaps  Prof.  Munson  may 
not  dwell  upon  in  connection  with  this  work  in  the  use  of  this 
special  fertilizer.  Before  we  went  to  Air.  Pope's  orchard,  the 
day  before,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Mr.  Atherton's 
orchard  at  Hallowell.  Some  of  you  have  been  there  and  know 
what  it  is.  He  very  kindly  showed  me  over  his  orchard  and  I 
was  very  glad  indeed  of  the  opportunity  to  see  it.  I  have  since 
learned  that  he  has  a  crop  of  about  i,6oo  barrels  of  apples. 
Well,  it  seemed  to  me  as  w^e  went  over  the  orchard  that  the  trees 
needed  something,  a  large  part  of  them,  which  they  hadn't  had 
this  year.  The  foliage  was  weak  and  the  apples  were  very  small 
except  in  those  sections  of  the  orchard  where  he  had  used  some 
of  his  stable  manures.  From  what  Air.  Atherton  told  me  I  don't 
think  he  has  been  stingy  in  dressing  his  orchard,  because  year 
after  year  he  has  been  plowing  in  the  old  fashioned  fertilizer — if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  call  it  so — of  wood  ashes  and  more  or  less 
bone  meal.  He  called  my  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that 
the  trees  had  shed  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  during  the  year, 
and  I  could  see  it  myself  because  he  pointed  them  out  under  the 
trees.     I  was  verv  glad  indeed  to  see  this  orchard  because  when 
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we  got  over  to  Mr.  Pope's  orchard  and  saw  there  the  influence 
not  only  of  this  particular  fertilizer  which  Mr.  Dawes  has  been 
speaking  of  but  of  other  fertilizers  which  have  been  applied 
under  the  direction  of  the  Experiment  Station,  we  could  see  the 
difference  very  readily.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to  see  the  condition 
the  orcnard  was  in  where  most  of  these  experiments  were  being 
tried,  and  especially  were  the  results  favorable  where  the  appli- 
cation contained  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  old  treatment  which  we  have  been  giving  the 
orchards.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  nice  to  have  th's  home 
product  brought  out,  and  that  is  why  1  asked  Brother  DeCoster 
here  to  talk  so  that  he  could  tell  you,  or  call  special  attention  to 
the  experiments  in  the  same  orchard  where  hogs  had  been  used, 
and  to  some  of  his  own  work  with  the  use  of  sheep.  He  mignt 
have  gone  a  little  farther,  if  he  would,  and  have  told  you  per- 
haps about  poultry, — how  the  poultry  if  thev  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  the  orchard  will  accomplish  almost  the  same 
result.  I  had  a  very  good  illustration  of  that  in  mv  own  place 
this  year.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  little  of  the  fer- 
tilizer Mr.  Dawes  spoke  of  and  I  applied  it  to  several  of  my 
trees  and  the  results  were  very  gratifying  indeed.  The  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  got  the  material  applied  all  but  a  hundred  pounds 
to  his  own  trees.  He  said  he  would  not  let  me  have  any  more, 
it  was  so  much  fun  to  put  it  on  he  was  going  to  do  it,  but — to  use 
his  own  expression,  you  will  pardon  my  using  it— he  said  he 
didn't  think  it  would  amount  to  a  damn  anyway  but  he  was 
going  to  do  it.  Well  now,  this  year,  while  his  crop  of  apples  is 
not  so  large  as  last  year,  yet  he  never  raised  so  fine  fruit  as  this 
year,  and  he  told  me  only  the  other  day  that  he  was  going  to 
put  the  same  kind  of  fertilizer  onto  his  grass  ground  next  year 
because  he  wasn't  situated  so  he  could  either  make  or  buy  large 
quantities  of  home  manure.  Wtell,  as  to  *:he  poultry,  I  inclosed 
several  new  trees  this  year  that  had  not  been  inclosed  before, 
and  certainly  the  result  there  was  almost  as  marked  as  it  was 
where  the  Fisher  fornmla  had  been  applied.  At  any  rate  it  con- 
vinced me  of  just  this  point,  and  I  think  it  will  any  intelligent 
observer,  that  the  trees  along  with  the  other  fertilizers  which  we 
may  give  them  also  need  a  large  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  part. 
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Something-  was  said  bv  Mr.  Dawes.  I  think,  about  young  trees. 
I  have  an  idea — I  don't  think  it  is  all  theory  either,  but  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  demonstrating  it. — but  I  have  an  idea  that 
a  voung  tree,  the  thing  it  needs  first  of  all  when  we  set  it  into  the 
ground  is  something  that  will  start  it  to  growing,  and  when  you 
get  it  once  started  nature  will  go  a  long  way  to  keep  up  the 
growth.  I  have  tried  this  in  the  transplanting  of  plants  about 
mv  garden  for  quite  a  good  many  years.  Set  out  a  cabbage 
plant  and  put  on  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  quick  it  will  start  growing. — the  plant  hardly 
knows  it  has  been  transferred  at  all.  And  oftentimes  you  can 
see  that  the  plant  transferred  will  grow  faster,  commence  almost 
immediately,  than  the  one  beside  it  where  it  stood  before,  show- 
ing that  a  little  of  this  will  give  the  plant  just  what  it  needs.  I 
think  the  same  is  true  in  connection  with  young  trees,  and  I 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  learn  to  put  something  of  that  kind 
upon  young  trees  to  give  them  a  start. 

Dr.  'i'wiTCHELL :  I  am  very  glad  to.  hear  ]\Ir.  Knowlton 
emphasize  the  value  of  poultry.  There  are  some  perhaps  in  the 
audience  who  remember  that  years  ago  I  used  to  do  some- 
thing ni  Somerset  count}-  in  poultry  growing,  and  I  think  there 
are  one  or  two  who  were  interested  then  somewhat  in  carrying 
it  forward.  I  think  it  is  also  well  that  a  word  of  caution, 
although  it  may  not  appear  just  in  that  form,  should  be  offered 
hy  those  who  believe  in  the  home  supply  as  a  means  of  fertiliza- 
tion. It  seems  easy  for  us  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy,  but 
the  money  must  come  from  somewhere,  while  that  of  course 
must  come  from  the  growing  of  other  crops,  what  can  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  farm,  and  with  apparently  little  expense  and  will 
give  us  the  results  desired.  An  illustration  came  to  my  notice 
this  summer  which  made  such  a  marked  impression  on  my  mind 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  it.  Six  years  ago 
1  visited  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  twelve  miles  from  East- 
port,  way  back  among  the  hills,  a  farmer  who  had  commenced 
keeping  poultry.  I  found  he  had  about  2,500  hens,  carrying  the 
chickens  necessary  to  continue  his  flock.  They  were  being  kept 
in  the  most  primitive  manner,  raising  his  chickens  in  barrels  out 
imder  the  plum  and  apple  trees.  The  hens  were  running  in  old 
buildings,  inexpensively  built  1)_\'  him  at  low  cost.     Rut  he  was 
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doing  a  good  business.  He  was  making  them  pay.  A  few 
weeks  after  I  saw  him  upon  the  fair  grounds  and  he  had  entered 
a  horse  in  one  of  the  races,  and  in  talking  with  him  before  some 
of  the  otticers,  I  said,  "You  better  put  the  horse  to  the  plow 
instead  of  the  sulky,  burn  up  the  boots  and  attend  to  your  hens 
and  fruit  trees,"  and  left  him.  On  that  same  fair  ground  a  few 
months  ago — this  fall — he  came  to  me  as  I  stood  there  with  some 
others  and  says :  "Twitchell,  I  have  got  that  trotting  horse  now 
and  I  didn't  stave  up  the  sulky  or  burn  up  the  boots,  they  are  up 
in  the  barn."  "Well,"  I  said,  "he  is  not  in  the  races  this  year?" 
He  said  "No,  but  the  hens  are  there  under  those  fruit  trees,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  since  you  visited  that  place  six  years  ago,, 
out  of  those  hens  and  the  fruit  trees" — for  he  doesn't  do  much 
farming,  couldn't  do  much  there  among  the  rocks — "I  have  sup- 
ported m}-  family  and  have  bought  $5,000  of  stock  in  the  Fron- 
tier National  Bank  of  Eastport."  That  is  a  pretty  good  story 
to  tell.  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  his 
neighbors  and  after  he  had  gone  one  of  them  said :  "He  told  you 
the  truth.  We  don't  doubt  the  story  that  he  told.  The  results 
are  simply  marvelous,  the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  hens  and 
the  fertilization  by  the  hens  upon  those  trees  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit." 
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TALK  ABOUT  THE  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RESULTS. 

Prof.  W.  ]\L  MuNSON,  Orono. 

As  representing  the  Experiment  Station  I  don't  know  \\'hether 
I  better  say  very  much  about  this  question  of  orchard  fertiliza- 
tion, or  not.  The  experiment  stations  have  apparently  been 
"sat  down"  upon,  somewhat,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. I  may  say  this,  however,  do  not  think  for  an  instant 
that  any  experiment  station  in  this  country  would  say  that  nitro- 
gen is  not  necessary  for  fruit  trees  or  any  other  plants.  Nitro- 
gen is  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  plant  food.  Trees 
must  have  it  just  as  much  as  any  other  plants.  So  please  don't 
"get  the  idea  from  what  has  been  said  that  experiment  stations 
have  not  been  in  favor  of  using  any  nitrogen  on  fruit  trees,  for 
most  emphatically  they  do  favor  it. 

One  other  point  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to.  It  was 
mv  privilege — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  particular  speci- 
mens which  Mr.  Pope  has  upon  the  table  down  stairs  o*  not, — 
but  it  was  my  privilege,  as  I  was  looking  over  the  orchard  this 
fall,  to  make  selection  of  a  great  many  of  those  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Talman  Sweets,  and  I  may  say  just  confidentially  that 
most  of  them  came  from  those  plots  where  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion had  been  working,  and  not  where  the  Fisher  formula,  or  this 
new  forrnula  that  we  have  referred  to,  was  used.  Most  of  them 
came  from  those  trees  which  had  been  fertilized  with  stable 
manure  and  with  complete  fertilizers,  rather  than  from  this  new 
work. 

While  speaking  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  experimental 
work  in  Manchester,  I  may  say  that  the  point  that  we  have  in 
mind  there  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  an  excess 
of  nitrogen,  such  as  is  called  for  by  the  Fisher  formula,  may  be 
unnecessary.  Now  as  has  been  said,  this  Fisher  formula  has 
been  called  dynamite ;  so  we  have  right  by  the  side  of  it,  on  cer- 
tain experimental  plots,  put  another  formula  which  we  may,  if 
you  choose,  call  lyddite,  so  we  will  have  a  grand  cannonading 
a  little  later  comparing  the  two  formula's.  I  may  simply  say  by 
way  of  explanation,  this  formula  we  are  comparing  with  it  con- 
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sists  of  about  3%  of  nitrogen,  8%  of  potash  and  6%  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  But  I  do  not  care  to  speak  definitely  upon  this 
formula  until  next  year,  when  I  hope  to  report  some  comparisons 
for  your  consideration. 

I  am  to  speak  this  afternoon,  and  very  briefly,  I  can  assure 
you,  upon  the  experiments  which  are  in  progress  and  which  were 
referred  to  by  previous  speakers.  As  you  know,  for  the  last  six 
years  the  Experiment  Station  has  been  conducting  som.e  work 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  orchards.  \Ye  have  compared  a  high  grade 
complete  fertilizer  with  stable  manure,  and  w'e  have  compared 
cultivation  with  mulching.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
up  to  the  spring  of  1903  are  fully  detailed  in  Bulletin  No.  89  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  and  if  any  of  you  are  interested  in  the 
details  of  this  work  I  would  simply  suggest  that  you  send  for  a 
copy  of  that  bulletin,  rather  than  weary  you  with  those  details 
at  the  present  time.  In  brief,  however,  I  may  say  that  the  results 
from  cultivation  have  been  to  render  the  foliage  more  luxuriant, 
to  increase  the  growth  to  a  greater  extent,  and  on  the  whole  to 
give  a  larger  crop  of  fruit  than  has  been  the  case  with  the 
orchards  which  were  mulched.  I  shall  show  you  on  the  screen 
tonight  by  means  of  the  lantern  some  pictures  which  have  been 
taken  in  that  orchard,  and  they  will  speak  more  loudly  tl^an  any 
words  that  I  can  use  with  reference  to  the  results  which  have 
there  been  attained. 

I  may  say  without  hesitation  that,  from  the  results  of  our 
actual  commercial  work  in  these  orchards,  there  can  be  little 
question  as  to  the  advantage  of  cultivation  upon  orchards  where 
cultivation  is  possible.  I  may  also  say  that  upon  those  fields — 
and  there  are  very  many  of  them  in  the  State  of  Maine — where 
cultivation  is  not  practicable,  as  upon  some  of  our  rocky  hills  in 
Franklin  county,  mulching  has  been  found  most  efficient. 

The  use  of  cover  crops,  which  I  may  refer  to  briefly  here,  is 
not  a  part  of  the  work  at  ]Manchester.  It  is  a  part  of  the  orchard 
work  which  we  are  conducting  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Orono,  and  in  some  of  the  orchards  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
I  will  not  present  any  figures  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  that  are  added  to  the  soil  by 
means  of  cover  crops.     I  will  say,  however,  that  everv  vear  at 
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our  orchard  at  the  station  we  practice  sowing  a  cover  crop  of 
rye,  oats,  clover,  or  vetches,  and  the  same  value  which  Mr. 
Dawes  has  referred  to  as  resulting  from  his  grass  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees,  we  find  there.  We  have  this  heavy  velvet  carpet  for 
the  fruit  to  fall  upon, — and  we  have  the  added  nitrogen  which 
these  clovers  and  vetches  will  give  to  the  soil.  Vetch  which  is 
six  weeks  old  has  well  developed  root  tubercles,  and  as  you  know, 
these  tubercles  are  the  means  by  wdiich  nitrogen  is  drawn  from 
the  air  and  added  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

Another  line  which  is  being  carried  on  in  this  orchard  at  Man- 
chester is  that  of  top  grafting.  Now,  as  you  know,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  this  State  with  reference  to 
the  Ben  Davis  apple ;  and  the  statement  has  been  made  that  if 
we  do  not  like  the  Ben  Davis,  when  it  comes  into  bearing,  we 
can  top  graft  it  to  something  else.  But  the  cry  comes  from  here 
and  there  and  elsewdiere  that  the  Ben  Davis  is  not  suitable  for 
top  working  Baldwins  or  any  other  rapid  growing  varieties. 
The  character  of  the  Ben  Davis  wood  is  rather  willowy,  the 
limbs  are  slender.  And  so  the  question  is  raised.  Is  it  suitable 
for  top  working  into  Baldwins  if  we  find  that  it  has  dropped  out 
of  our  market  here  in  the  East?  To  answer  that  question,  an 
orchard  of  Ben  Davis  trees  fourteen  years  old  was  this  spring 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  a  number  of  different 
varieties,  including  Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Sutton  and  Spitzenburg, 
were  top  grafted  upon  these  Ben  Davis  stalks.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  cions  which  were  put  in  have  made  a  very  vigor- 
ous, satisfactory  growth  for  this  year.  What  they  will  do  in 
the  future,  time  alone  can  tell.  That  is  one  of  the  lines  of  work, 
then,  that  the  Station  is  doing  in  this  particular  direction. 

One  of  the  lines  of  work  which  we  have  considered,  was  the 
influence  of  potash  upon  the  equality  of  the  fruit.  We  have  been 
using  kainite  and  muriate  and  sulphate.  The  original  purpose 
of  this  was  to  test  the  value  of  potash  as  a  means  of  warding  off 
the  apple  scab.  We  have  come  to  believe  at  the  present  time 
that  potash  is  of  no  value  in  that  direction.  And  right  here  I 
want  to  call  to  your  mind  something  that  came  to  my  ears  when 
I  was  at  Manchester.  I  made  that  statement,  that  we  had  con- 
cluded that  potash  was  of  no  value  in  this  work.  "Then."  said 
the  party  with  whom  I  was  talking,  "then  that  experiment  is  a 
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failure."  "Wlhy,"  I  said,  "most  emphatically,  no."  Because 
we  find  a  negative  result,  we  don't  consider  an  experiment  a  fail- 
ure. It  is  just  as  important  to  find  out  what  is  not  true  as  it  is 
to  find  out  what  is  true.  So  don't  get  the  idea  because  we  have 
some  notion,  and  when  we  come  to  study  the  evidences  our 
notions  are  not  of  any  value,  don't  consider  that  the  experiment 
is  not  of  any  value  because  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

But  further,  I  am  comparing  in  these  plots  these  different 
forms  of  potash.  These  plots  have  now  been  under  observation 
for  six  years,  and  they  will  continue  six  years,  or  sixteen  years 
longer  if  necessary,  that  we  may  determine  if  there  is  any  actual 
advantage  of  one  form  of  potash  over  another.  Now  that  we 
have  abandoned  the  study  of  potash  with  reference  to  the  apple 
scab,  these  orchards  will  be  treated  in  a  rational  manner;  but 
the  different  kinds  of  potash  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  feast  of  good  things  which  is  yet  to 
come,  I  had  better  not  occupy  any  more  time  on  this  occasion. 
Just  here,  however,  I  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  audi- 
ence the  educational  value  which  is  to  be  derived  from  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  actual  work  that  is  being  done  in  any 
well  managed  orchard.  Mr.  Dawes  is  doing  a  capital  work  in 
his  part  of  the  State,  in  showing  what  may  be  done  along  cer- 
tain lines  of  orchard  work.  Mr.  Pope  is  doing  an  equally 
important  work  in  his,  and  Mr.  DeCoster  is  developing  orchard- 
ing in  his  section.  Mr.  True  over  at  New  Gloucester  is  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  careful  work  in  orcharding  there ;  our 
worthy  President  likewise  in  the  town  of  Greene.  And  so,  all 
over  the  State,  we  are  establishing  little  Centers  from  which  our 
neighbors  are  to  learn  the  importance  and  the  value  of  fruit 
growing  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 
H.  P.  Gould,  Agricultural  Depar-tment,  Washington. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  fundamental  principle  under- 
lying this  whole  discussion,  which,  if  not  grasped,  will  render 
the  value  of  all  that  experience  much  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  I  want  to  try  to  sum  up  this  discussion  as  it  appeals 
to  me,  and  touch  upon  what  I  believe  is  the  fundamental 
principle  underlying  the  whole  thing.  The  reason  why  I  am 
prompted  to  do  this  rests  in  the  fact  that  there  were  several 
members  who  told  of  their  experiences,  and  those  experiences 
were  quite  contrary  to  one  another  in  their  results.  For  instance, 
some  one  spoke  of  the  excellent  results  which  they  had  secured 
by  pasturing  hogs  in  their  apple  orchards,  and  Mr.  Breed,  who 
was  with  you  last  year,  I  think,  and  who  is  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Dawes,  gave  you  something  of  his  experience  in  that  method 
of  managing  his  orchard.  If  you  would  consult  one  of  the  best 
growers,  and  perhaps  fJic  best  grower  of  apples  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  he  would  tell  you  that  he  does  not  want  any  hogs 
in  his  orchard — two  experiences  that  are  diametrically  opposed, 
and  an  orchard  is  an  orchard  wherever  you  find  it,  and  a  hog  is 
a  hog  wherever  you  find  the  beast !  Now  what  makes  the 
difiference  in  the  result?  It  is  one  of  fundamental  principle, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  state  the  principle  until  I  refer 
to  one  or  two  other  conflicting  instances.  Mr.  Dawes  in  his 
discussion  told  you  that  where  he  had  applied  stable  manure  he 
did  not  see  any  result  whatever.  Mr.  DeCoster's  experience  is 
that  you  have  got  to  hang  onto  stable  manure  anyway.  Two 
experiences  entirely  different,  with  the  same  general  treatment 
of  the  orchards. 

Now  when  you  face  such  a  propostion  as  that,  where  two 
orchards  are  handled  in  the  same  way,  one  giving  decidedly 
favorable  results  and  the  other  no  results  at  all.  or  at  best,  only 
negative  results  where  are  you  when  it  comes  to  knowing  any 
better  what  to  do  with  your  orchard?  It  is  no  accident  that 
such    different  results  were    obtained.       I    believe    there  is    an 
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underlying  principle  to  the  whole  thing  which  explains  those 
results.  And  to  go  still  farther  with  these  illustrations,  Mr. 
Dawes  recommended,  so  far  as  he  had  tried  it  for  his  orchard, 
the  Fisher  formula.  Well  and  good,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  Fisher  formula  where  it  gives  results.  "The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  the  eating  of  it."  That  is  well  enough.  But  there 
is  one  thing  in  Mr.  Dawes'  experience  with  is  formula  which 
illustrates  the  underlying  principle  that  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 
That  Fisher  formula  has  a  certain  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a 
certain  amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  some  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, phosphoric  acid  and  one  or-two  other  things,  I  believe.  Mr. 
Dawes  told  you  that  he  applied  sulphate  of  potash  to  some  of 
his  trees  and  got  absolutely  no  results  from  it,  that  he  could  see, 
during  the  year  in  which  he  applied  it,  although  he  said,  I 
believe,  that  he  was  looking  for  more  decided  results  next  year — 
and  I  think  myself  perhaps  he  won't  get  them.  Now  the  point 
I  want  to  make  in  regard  to  the  Fisher  formula  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  that  in  Mr.  Dawes'  experience  it  is  probable  that  the 
sulphate  of  potash  which  it  contains  is  doing  absolutely  no  good, 
and  the  special  point  of  value  in  this  fact  is  that  whatever  Mr. 
Dawes  applies  in  the  way  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  that  formula 
is  just  money  thrown  away,  because  he  is  getting  no  returns 
from  it.  Now,  why?  I  may  not  be  making  correct  deductions 
from  these  premises,  but  I  think  I  can  make  a  suggestion  at 
least  as  to  the  meaning  of  it,  which  is  simply  this,  that  his  soil 
does  not  need  sulphate  of  potash,  and  if  it  does  not  need  sulphate 
of  potash,  then  you  may  put  it  on  by  the  carload  and  you  won't 
get  returns  for  it.  So  the  principal  point  there,  as  it  appeals  to 
me,  in  Mr.  Dawes'  particular  orchard,  is  that  if  he  leaves  out 
the  sulphate  of  potash  and  thereby  saves  considerable  expense  in 
making  up  the  Fisher  formula,  he  will  be  just  so  much  ahead  of 
the  game. 

Now  to  revert  a  little  to  this  other  experience  which  I  referred 
to —  Mr.  Dawes'  experience  in  using  stable  manure  and  Mr. 
DeCoster's  experience — there  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
these  facts,  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  hogs  or  no  hogs  in 
the  orchard.  What  caused  the  difference  in  the  results?  As  it 
appeals  to  me,  it  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil.     If  the  indications  point  to  what  I  suspect 
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they  do,  it  is  simply  that  in  Mr.  Dawes'  orchard  the  soil  is  in  a 
fine  physical  condition,  there  is  a  lot  of  humus  in  it,  lots  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  all  the  soil  needs  in  order  to  give 
maximum  results,  and  therefore  the  applying  of  stable  manure, 
which  is  of  marked  advantage  mostly  because  of  the  efifect  which 
it  has  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  rather  than  because 
of  the  absolute  amount  of  plant  food  which  it  adds  to  the  soil, 
was  not  needed  in  Mr.  Dawes'  case.  In  Mr.  DeCoster"s  case, 
I  fancy  that  the  soil  may  not  have  been  in  as  good  physical  con- 
dition, and  that  it  needed  the  ameliorating  effect  of  that  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  when  he  applied  it,  making  the  soil  lighter 
thereby,  more  congenial  to  the  plant  or  trees  growing  there, 
holding  moisture  better  and  all  the  other  effects  which  come 
from  adding  humus  to  the  soil — then  he  got  just  the  results 
which  occurred.  Mr.  Dawes  did  not  get  them  because  his  soil 
did  not  need  the  ameliorating  effect  due  to  the  applying  of  the 
stable  manure. 

The  lesson  of  hogs  in  the  orchard  is  a  similar  one.  The 
New  Jersey  apple  grower  referred  to,  had  relatively  too  many 
hogs  in  his  orchard  and  they  made  the  soil  so  rich  that  the  trees 
made  an  excessive  wood  growth  and  consequently  developed  no 
fruit-buds.  It  was  a  case  of  "too  much  hog;"  a  smaller  number 
might  have  been  all  right. 

Now  the  fundamental  fact  underlying  this  whole  question  of 
fertilizing  the  orchard  is  simply  this:  To  know  just  what  to 
apply  to  your  orchard  to  fertilize  it  in  the  most  intelligent  and 
the  most  economical  way,  you  have  got  to  know  what  your  soil 
requires.  If  you  don't,  you  will  do  just  as  Mr.  Dawes  is  prob- 
ably doing,  apply  some  kind  of  plant  food  which  is  not  required 
by  your  soil,  and  hence  be  throwing  away  your  money  by  so 
doing.  I  want,  however,  to  make  this  possible  exception  in 
regard  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Dawes.  As  I  have  said,  on  the 
surface  of  things  that  experience  indicates  that  his  soil  does  not 
need  sulphate  of  potash.  Your  plants  or  your  trees  must  have 
all  the  plant  food  they  need  in  what  might  be  called  a  balanced 
ratio.  That  is,  as  you  all  well  know,  all  plant  growth  requires 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  there  is  an  abundance 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  well  and  good.  But 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  any  one,  then  your  trees  or  other  plants  will 
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not  get  the  full  value  of  the  others.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a 
lack  of  phosphoric  acid,  then  your  trees  are  not  getting  the  full 
effect  of  the  nitrogen  and  the  potash  which  the  soil  contains 
because  the  trees  require  the  phosphoric  acid  in  order  to  make 
their  normal,  satisfactory  growth.  So  it  may  be  possible  that 
either  more  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  is  needed  by  the  trees 
where  Mr.  Dawes  applied  only  the  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is 
possible  that  if  with  the  sulphate  of  potash  he  had  applied  either 
nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid,  he  would  have  gotten  the  returns 
that  he  was  looking  for.  The  only  way  that  could  be  deter- 
mined would  simply  be  to  make  the  test,  to  apply  phosphoric 
acid  with  the  potash,  or  the  potash  with  nitrogen,  and  note  the 
results.  In  that  way,  and  in  that  way  only,  could  one  tell  just 
exactly  what  the  trees  need. 

Now  the  notion  is  very  commonly  expressed  by  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  generally,  that  a  chemist  can  analyze  their  soil  and 
tell  them  just  what  it  needs.  I  have  frequently  been  asked,  in 
my  contact  with  fruit  growers  and  other  farmers,  if  I  can  have 
samples  analyzed  for  them,  thinking  that  if  the  chemist  analyzes 
their  soil  that  is  all  they  need  to  know.  All  the  chemists  in  the 
wide  world  could  not  tell  you  what  your  soil  needed  to  make  it 
give  the  results  that  you  are  after,  and  that  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  chemist  either !  The  chemists'  methods  and  the  methods 
of  the  tree  are  different  and  do  not  give  the  same  result.  The 
chemist  can  analyze  your  soil.  He  can  tell  you  how  mucii  phos- 
phoric acid  there  is  in  it  and  how  much  nitrogen  and  whatever 
else  he  may  examine  it  for.  That  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
he  cannot  tell  you  how  much  of  the  plant  food  which  a  soil  con- 
tains the  plant  can  get  out,  and  that  is  where  the  rub  comes  with 
the  agricultural  chemist.  The  methods  that  the  plant  uses  and 
those  of  the  chemist  are  different  and  give  different  results. 
That  is  to  say,  no  methods  which  are  known  to  chemistry  will 
reveal  just  how  much  of  any  plant  food  is  available  to  the  plant 
itself  by  means  of  the  methods  which  the  plant  uses  in  getting 
that  food.  The  only  way  you  can  learn  this  is  to  do  what  Prof. 
Roberts  of  Cornell  University  used  to  say  so  commonly  to  his 
boys  and  at  horticultural  meetings — you  have  got  to  "question 
the  soil"  and  find  out  in  that  way.  This  can  be  done  by  making 
applications  of  pure  chemicals  in  different  combinations,  apply- 
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ing  nitrogen  on  one  plot,  phosphoric  acid  on  another,  potash 
on  another,  then  different  combinations,  nitrogen  and  potash, 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  with- 
out your  nitrogen,  etc.,  and  then  note  results,  and  you  will  then 
be  getting  down  to  fundamental  principles.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple think  that  the  Experiment  Station  ought  to  do  this.  The 
Experiment  Station  cannot  possibly  do  it  for  all  who  might  wish 
it.  The  Experiment  Station  can  do  just  what  Prof.  Munson  is 
doing  at  Mr.  Pope's,  it  can  conduct  a  series  of  such  experiments 
as  I  have  suggested,  and  note  the  results,  as  is  being  done  in 
Mr.  Pope's  orchard.  Those  results  are  good  in  this  orchard — 
I  think  Prof.  Munson  would  substantiate  me  in  taking  this 
stand — but  they  are  not  necessarily  good  in  Mr.  DeCoster's 
orchard  or  in  any  other  orchard  unless  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
are  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Pope's  orchard,  and  require  the  same 
elements  of  plant  food  that  they  do  in  this  orchard.  Now  these 
experiments  are  not  a  failure  by  any  means,  even  though  they 
apply  only  to  the  orchard  in  which  they  are  made,  no  matter 
what  the  results  may  be,  for  they  show  the  fruit  growers  of 
Maine  how  to  find  out  these  things  for  themselves,  and  this  is 
the  important  thing  after  all.  The  problem  can  be  worked  out 
in  your  own  orchard,  for  your  own  conditions,  and  in  no  other 
orchard  than  "your  own.  You  may  be  shown  in  other  orchards 
how  to  do  it,  and  that  is  where  it  seems  to  me  the  practical 
feature  of  those  experiments  lies  so  far  as  their  great  value  to 
the  fruit  growing  interests  of  the  State  is  concerned. 

E.  H.  Cook  :  But  I  hope  the  gentleman  who  has  been  dis- 
cussing this  subject  of  fer!ilization  will  forgive  me  if  I  make  one 
remark  on  it,  and  that  is  that  ninety-nine  apple  trees  out  of  a 
hundred  in  the  good  State  of  ]Maine  need  everything  that 
ever  would  benefit  any  tree  in  the  world.  They  lack  everything. 
They  need  your  nitrogen,  and  your  potash  and  your  phosphoric 
acid,  and  everything  else.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dawes  may  have  trees 
that  don't  need  some  of  these,  but  that  is  the  exception.  All 
over  this  State  of  Maine  the  trees  need  everything.  They  are 
just  crying  for  everything  that  ever  benefitted  a  tree,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  a  saw  or  the  plow,  or  any  kind  of  fertilizer.  Most 
of  the  farmers  I  think  in  Maine  should  be  thoroughly  impressed 
with    Air.  Plaisted's    formula    for  dressing    apple    trees, — Mr. 
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Piaisted  of  Gardiner,  one  of  the  most  successful  orchardists  in 
Maine.  People  who  knew  how  he  succeeded  went  to  him  to  find 
out  his  formula  for  fertilizing  apple  trees,  and  he  gave  them 
one — "Anything  is  a  damned  sight  better  than  nothing."  Most 
of  them  get  the  nothing. 


COMMERCIAL    ORCHARDING   IN   THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

H.  P.  Gould,  Agricultural  Department,  Washington. 

There  is  so  much  that  I  would  like  to  say  and  might  say  in 
connection  with  the  orchard  conditions  and  what  is  being  done 
in  orchard  sections  outside  of  the  State  that  I  don't  know  just 
where  to  begin,  and  I  probably  won't  know  just  where  to  leave 
off  after  I  get  started.  The  best  thing  that  I  can  do,  perhaps, 
will  be  to  try  to  tell  you  something  about  two  or  three  of  the 
important  orchard  sections  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  some- 
what familiar  from  personal  observation. 

THE    OZARK    REGION. 

The  first  section  I  want  to  mention  is  the  Ozark  region  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  During  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  remarkable  developments  along  pomological  lines  in  the 
growing  of  apples  and  peaches.  Probably  there  is  no  section  in 
the  country  that  has  been  talked  about  and  written  about  more  in 
the  horticultural  journals  than  this  one  has.  You  will  like  to 
know,  perhaps,  something  about  the  general  conditions  there. 
You  would  hardly  realize  that  you  were  in  a  mountainous  terri- 
tory so  far  as  the  general  conformation  of  the  land  is  concerned, 
except  in  comparatively  few  places.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  high  table  land,  ranging  in  elevation  from  one  thousand  feet 
up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  hvmdred  and  in  a  few  places  two  thous- 
and feet,  with  comparatively  little  evidence  of  actual  mountains, 
although  in  some  portions  the  surface  is  broken  up  into  decided 
mountains  extending  in  elevation  quite  a  little  above  the  general 
level.     And  this  is  what  has  been  spoken  of  so  commonly  in 
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some  of  the  horticultural  journals  and  otherwise  as  "the  land 
of  the  big  red  apple." 

The  soil  is  quite  peculiar  in  some  ways,  I  think,  to  that  sec- 
tion. It  is  rather  a  loose,  porous  loam,  with  considerable  gravel 
and  rock  in  it.  The  subsoil,  which  is  really  more  important  than 
the  surface  soil,  is  also  loose  and  porous  and  very  deep,  and  as 
a  rule  the  soil  is  quite  fertile. 

They  are  doing  things  out  there  in  the  orchard  line  on  a  tre- 
mendously big  scale.  The  size  of  the  orchards  would  impress 
you.  They  reckon  things  by  forties  very  largely — it  is  40,  80, 
or  160  acres,  and  so  on,  and  while  there  are  a  good  many  small 
orchards  of  ten  to  twenty  acres,  there  are  a  great  many  of  100 
or  500,  and  there  are  quite  a  good  many  orchards  of  800  or  1,000 
acres,  and  some  under  one  management  as  large  as  two  thous- 
and or  twenty-five  hundred  acres, — not  all  in  one  block  but 
under  the  same  general  management.  The  two  northwestern 
counties  of  Arkansas,  Benton  and  Washington,  according  to  the 
last  census,  were  the  leading  counties  in  the  country  in  point  of 
number  of  apple  trees.  Benton  county,  which  was  the  banner 
one,  was  given  credit  for  something  over  1,600,000,  and  when 
you  get  that  number  of  trees  in  a  single  county,  you  are  getting 
a  big  lot  of  them.  Washington  county  had  only  about  100,000 
less  at  that  time.  Since  the  last  census  enumeration  was  made 
in  1900,  from  which  these  figures  are  taken,  very  extensive  plant- 
ings have  been  made  in  these  two  counties,  and  I  presume  it  is 
a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
at  least  2,000,000  trees  in  each  one. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  very  noticeable  in  these  sections 
where  the  orcharding  has  been  developed — and  perhaps  this  may 
be  just  a  suggestion  for  the  people  here  in  Maine — the  price  of 
land  has  advanced  three  or  four-fold,  and  in  some  cases  even 
more.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  when  this  development 
first  begun,  any  quantity  of  good  orchard  land  lying  in  close 
proximity  to  the  railroad  could  be  bought  for  six  and  eight  dol- 
lars an  acre.  Now  this  same  land  is  bringing  anywhere  from 
forty  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre — unimproved,  no  better  than  it  was 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago ;  but  the  possibilities  of  orchard 
development  have  just  simply  "pushed  up"  the  value  of  the  land. 
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I  don't  believe,  either,  that  they  can  grow  any  better  apples  out 
there  than  you  can  here  in  Maine. 

Question:     What  varieties  are  they  raising  in  Arkansas? 

Answer  :  There  are  more  Ben  Davis,  I  suppose,  than  there 
is  of  any  other  one  variety,  and  following  in  the  wake  of  this 
variety,  there  are  quite  a  good  many  others  such  as  Gano,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  Ben  Davis,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  and  in  those  two  latter  varieties  they 
get  their  most  important  ones  when  it  comes  to  quality; 
York  Imperial  is  grown  a  good  deal;  and  Winesap  to  some 
extent.  Then  there  are  a  good  many  other  varieties — Rome 
Beauty,  Huntsman,  Smith's  Cider,  Stark,  and  others  of  lesser 
importance.  One  would  predict  from  this  year's  experience  that 
there  will  be  very  heavy  plantings  of  Jonathan  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  weather  conditions  last  spring  were  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  and  nearly  all  of  the  apples  were 
killed  in  the  blossom.  Jonathan  blossoms  just  a  little  later  and 
they  escaped  in  many  cases  where  most  of  the  other  varieties 
were  killed ;  so  that  this  year  out  there  in  the  Ozarks,  where 
nearly  all  the  other  varieties  were  failures,  the  Jonathan  pro- 
duced a  fine  crop  in  many  orchards  of  very  excellent  fruit,  and 
so  I  fancy  that  this  will  stimulate  the  planting  of  this  variety. 
It  may  be  well  if  this  is  the  case,  because  it  is  one  of  decided 
merit  when  it  comes  to  quality.  It  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  cold  storage  fruit  that  has  been  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis 
exhibition  the  past  season  makes  it  very  evident  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  varieties  to  handle  in  cold  storage.  Its  normal  season 
as  grown  under  Ozark  conditions,  begins  usually  by  the  last  of 
September,  and  they  can  hold  it  without  much  difficulty  until 
the  holidays ;  but  in  cold  storage  it  holds  up  wonderfully  well 
when  it  is  put  in  in  good  condition.  This  past  June,  in  fact  I 
think  as  late  as  August,  I  ate  Jonathan  apples  from  that  section 
which  had  been  in  cold  storage  since  last  fall,  and  they  were 
apparently  just  as  good  in  quality  as  they  ever  were.  Now  1 
would  not  advise  going  into  the  planting  of  Jonathan  on  a  heavy 
scale  here  in  Maine  until  you  know  what  the  variety  is  worth 
here.  I  might  digress  just  enough  here — because  this  is  going 
to  be  a  mixed  up  talk  any  way — to  say  that  I  presume  the  reason 
why  so  many  Ben  Davis  have  been  planted  in  this  State  within 
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the  last  few  years  has  been  simply  from  the  good  reports  that 
have  come  to  the  growers  here  from  that  section  in  the  middle 
West,  and  perhaps  some  sections  in  the  South,  where  it  does  bear 
wonderfully  well.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  appearance  as  you  know, 
and  it  has  more  quality  in  some  other  sections  than  can  be  put 
into  it  here  in  Maine.  By  the  way,  that  is  not  saying  very  much. 
I  do  not  know  but  what  Jonathan  might  be  relatively  as  poor  in 
Maine  as  the  Ben  Davis  is.  But  still  there  may  be  some  evi- 
dences to  the  contrary — some  of  you  may  have  it  and  know  that 
it  does  do  very  well.  I  want  to  say  incidentally,  that  a  plate  of 
apples  on  the  exhibit  table  down  stairs  labeled  "Jonathan"  is 
not  this  variety  at  all. 

Another  thing  which  would  impress  a  New  England  Yankee 
out  in  that  section,  is  the  relative  size  of  the  young  trees.  At 
six  or  eight  years  of  age  they  are  often  as  large  as  trees  nearly 
twice  that  age  in  many  sections.  The  oldest  commercial  orchards 
are  only  i6  or  i8  years  of  age.  so  you  will  understand  that  the 
apple  industry  here  is  really  in  its  infancy,  and  none  of  the 
orchards  have  yet  come  into  full  bearing ;  many  of  them  have  not 
yet  borne  their  first  crop  of  fruit. 


HOW    ORCHARDS    ARE    FINANCED    AND    OPERATED. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  how  some  of  these  great  enterprises 
are  financed  might  be  of  interest.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
two  of  them  are  financed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but,  of  course, 
it  costs  an  immense  amount  of  money  to  get  that  land  and  to  get 
an  orchard  into  bearing  condition,  especially  if  the  land  has  to  be 
cleared  for  this  purpose,  as  is  often  the  case.  Many  of  these 
large  enterprises  are  stock  companies,  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  shareholders ;  many,  too,  are  merely  partnerships  and 
some  are  purely  individual  efforts.  I  will  take  one  specific 
instance  that  I  have  in  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  companies, 
■operating  the  most  extensive  orchards  in  that  whole  Ozark  terri- 
tory. They  have  planted  in  three  different  places  something  like 
2,500  acres.  The  company  has  a  general  manager.  The  man- 
ager goes  to  the  orchards  as  often  as  he  thinks  it  is  necessary, 
perhaps  once  a  week,  perhaps  once  in  two  weeks,  the  frequency 
of  his  visits  depending  largely  upon  the  season  of  the  year.     At 
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each  one  of  these  three  places  they  have  a  foreman  who  is  the 
local  representative  of  the  company,  the  man  who  actually  directs 
the  work  in  the  orchards,  and  who  has  the  management  of  the 
crews,  and  executes  the  orders  of  the  manager. 

When  I  went  out  in  this  section  the  first  time,  which  was  a 
year  ago  last  June,  I  expected  to  find  every  orchard  a  garden, 
every  orchard  just  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  all  that,  because 
I  had  heard  so  much  of  this  Ozark  territory  that  I  did  not  sup- 
pose there  could  be  a  neglected  orchard  in  the  whole  region. 
But  when  I  got  out  there,  I  found  that  the  fruit  growers  were 
very  much  like  the  fruit  growers  in  every  other  section  I  was 
ever  in.  Here  and  there  you  find  an  orchard  that  is  kept  in  just 
ideal  condition,  but  when  you  see  one  orchard  that  is  kept  in  this 
condition,  you  will  see  anywhere  from  one  to  a  dozen  others  that 
are  decidedly  neglected.  I  think  perhaps  apple  trees  will  stand 
more  neglect  out  there  than  they  will  in  some  other  sections 
because  the  soil  conditions,  the  climatic  conditions,  in  fact  the 
whole  environment  of  the  trees,  seems  to  be  kindly  disposed 
toward  them  and  they  make,  as  you  have  seen,  a  very  large,  vig- 
orous growth,  so  that  the  most  careful,  exacting  care  is  not  so 
necessary  as  it  is  in  some  other  sections.  They  usually  cultivate 
the  young  orchards  for  four  or  five  years,  growing  in  the  early 
years  of  the  orchard  some  interplanted  crop,  as  corn,  and  then 
later  on  when  they  begin  to  bear  they  will  seed  them  down  to 
clover,  usually,  and  plow  them  up  perhaps  for  a  time  every  other 
year,  but  by  the  time  they  get  to  be  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old  they 
are  cjuite  inclined  to  seed  them  down  and  let  them  so  remain. 
I  am  not  sure  but  what  that  method  is  best  there.  It  is  simply 
the  application  of  a  principle.  If  you  are  after  some  definite 
result  and  can  get  that  result  by  not  cultivating,  then  there  would 
be  no  object,  of  course,  in  cultivating.  The  soil  retains  moisture 
pretty  well ;  as  a  rule  they  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture 
and  on  account  of  the  very  rapid  growth  which  the  trees  make, 
I  presume  if  the  very  best  tillage,  clean  cultivation,  was  given 
year  after  year,  they  might  in  many  cases  force  the  growth  of 
the  tree  so  fast  that  no  fruit  buds  would  form. 
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THE    SURPLUS    PRODUCT. 

It  is  interesting  perhaps  in  passing-  just  to  notice  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  take  care  of  their  surpkis  product,  or  their 
second  grade  fruit,  or  their  culls.  All  through  that  section  there 
are  a  great  many  evaporators.  Many  of  these  are  merely  cheap 
wooden  buildings  with  a  capacity  of  75  or  100  bushels  of  fruit 
every  24  hours ;  others  are  more  elaborate  brick  structures  having 
a  capacity  of  500  and  even  a  thousand  bushels  every  24  hours. 
Most  of  the  smaller  ones  are  owned  by  the  orchardists  them- 
selves and  operated  in  conjunction  with  their  orchards  as  a  means 
of  disposing  of  their  poorer  grades  of  fruit.  As  a  rule,  the  larger 
ones  are  managed  independently  of  any  orchards,  the  owners 
buying  their  stock  for  evaporating  from  the  growers. 

While  most  of  the  fruit  is  packed  at  the  orchard  where  it  is 
grown,  some  of  it,  particularly  the  earlier  varieties  of  apples,  is 
brought  to  central  points,  usually  some  large  packing  house  at  a 
railroad  station,  where  it  is  handled  by  local  buyers  and  shipped 
mostly  to  southern  cities ;  large  quantities  of  these  early  apples 
go  to  Texas, — Dallas,  Houston  and  some  of  the  other  large  cities 
of  that  state  being  important  points  of  distribution.  Apples 
generally  bring  a  good  price  when  so  handled. 

Southwestern  Missouri  and  northwestern  Arkansas  is  also  a 
great  strawberry  growing  region.  Some  growers  have  as  high 
as  75  or  100  acres  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Nearly  all  of  the 
fruit  is  handled  through  local  strawberry  growers'  associations, 
the  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  any  one  shipping  point  constituting 
the  association  in  that  locality.  The  grade  of  packing  is  main- 
tained by  inspectors  who  make  rigid  examination  of  all  the  fruit 
as  it  is  delivered  for  shipment.  By  combining  in  this  way,  the 
fruit  is  shipped  in  carload  lots,  thus  saving  in  transportation 
charges,  and  the  officers  of  the  associations  keep  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  markets  so  that  the  distribution  of  the 
fruit 'is  made  with  view  to  the  demands  and  conditions  of  the 
various  points  of  distribution.  The  most  of  the  fruit  goes  to 
northern  cities,  such  as  Des  Moines,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
other  large  places.  Smaller  quantities  are  also  sent  to  western 
points,  especially  to  Denver. 
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VIRGINIA    AND    GEORGIA. 

While  I  have  gone  over  these  points  very  hastily  relative  to 
the  Ozark  region,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more  I  would  like  to 
say,  I  must  hasten  to  refer  to  another  fruit  section  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  one  capable  of  great  developments  in  the 
future.  This  is  the  Piedmont  and  mountain  regions  of  the 
southern  states  from  Virginia  to  Georgia.  This  region  com- 
prises a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  extending  their  entire  length,  and  also  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  itself  with  the  spurs  which  pro- 
ject out  from  the  ridge  proper.  The  soil  of  the  Piedmont  area 
is  characteristically  a  red  clay  or  clay  loam,  with  many  varia- 
tions, especially  in  the  amount  of  clay  content,  and  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  500  to  1,000  feet;  the  mountain  soil  is  very  variable, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  a  clay  to  a  loose  sand,  but  is  usually 
deep,  friable  and  rich,  containing  large  quantities  of  humus. 
The  elevation  of  the  land  devoted  to  orcharding  is  seldom  over 
1,500  to  1,800  feet,  though  a  few  orchards  are  located  at  points 
approaching  2,500  feet  elevation  above  sea  level.  One  orchard 
in  western  North  Carolina  has  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000  feet — 
the  greatest  elevation  of  any  orchard  east  of  the  Rockies,  but 
this  orchard  is  not  within  the  limits,  properly  speaking,  of  the 
territory  in  question.  The  mountain  region  of  these  states  is 
where  many  of  the  far-famed  Yellow  Newtown  apples  are  grown 
— or  as  it  is  better  known  in  that  section — the  Albemarle  Pippin. 
Much  of  this  mountain  land  is  not  of  much  value  for  general 
agricultural  purposes,  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  fruit,  especially  apples.  Peaches  are  grown,  however,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  mountains,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  well  with  a  careful 
selection  of  varieties. 

The  Piedmont  section  of  this  area  is  well  adapted  to  apples, 
and  many  orchards  have  been  planted,  though  the  most  of  them 
are  rather  small.  The  Winesap  is  the  most  important  variety 
for  this  section.  The  red  clay  or  red  clay  loam  produces  very 
fine  fruit,  other  things  being  equal. 

As  a  rule,  the  orchards  are  in  a  rather  neglected  condition,  the 
same  as  they  are  in  most  other  sections  the  country  over.  Much 
of  the  soil  washes  badlv  unless  carefully  manao'ed :  in  some  of 
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the  mountain  orchards,  terracing  is  practiced  to  prevent  washing 
and  the  rows  of  trees  are  along  the  contour  of  mountain  slopes, 
rather  than  in  straight  lines. 

The  conditions  are  much  the  same  throughout  this  whole 
piedmont  and  mountain  area.  In  some  sections,  the  possibilities 
are  being  realized,  and  considerable  planting  of  orchards  is 
being  done ;  in  other  portions  of  the  area,  no  advantage  is  being 
taken  of  the  opportunities  thus  provided  by  nature.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  apple  orchards  are  in  northeast  Georgia,  but 
these  are  on  a  small  scale,  while  the  peach  orchards  are  numer- 
ous and  extensive. 

THE    PRODUCTION    OF    EARLY    VARIETIES. 

I  wish  to  refer  now  very  briefly  to  another  phase  of  orchard- 
ing which  has  been  developed  to  quite  an  extent  in  some  portions 
of  Delaware,  Alaryland  and  New  Jersey ;  to  some  extent  also  in 
other  places,  but  it  is  mostly  a  very  incidental  development  in 
these  other  places.  In  the  states  named,  it  has  become  quite  a 
well  defined  feature  of  fruit  growing.  I  refer  to  the  production 
of  early  apples — those  ripening  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
June  up  to  perhaps  the  middle  of  August.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
now  that  the  growing  of  this  class  of  apples  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  growing  of  the  later  kinds,  but  the  fruit  is 
handled  quite  differently.  The  trees  are  picked  over  several 
times  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  the  apples  are  shipped  in  baskets  or 
crates  the  same  as  peaches  are.  In  fact,  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  fruit  are  quite  similar  to  the  handling  of  peaches. 

(During  the  course  of  these  observations,  the  speaker  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  photographs  illustrating  the  conditions  in  the 
various  sections  that  were  referred  to.) 
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FAVORABLE   CONDITIONS   IN   MAINE. 
By  R.  H.  LiBBEY,  Newport. 

I  do  not  come  before  you  as  a  public  speaker,  as  an  orator, — 
but  simply  as  a  practical  farmer,  nothing  more.  It  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  undertake  to  make  a  speech  even  if  I  had  pre- 
pared one.  I  couldn't  do  it.  So  I  simply  come  before  you  in 
the  mterests  of  this  organization.  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
organization  for  several  years  and  ever  since  I  joined  the  society 
I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  for  the  building  up  and 
uplifting  of  this  society.  We  are  farmers  together.  We  are 
here  as  agriculturists,  as  orchardists,  and  we  are  here  to  talk 
over  how  best  we  can  improve  our  orchards,  how  we  can  get  the 
most  and  best  results  out  of  them.  That  is  what  we  are  here 
for. 

Now  a  lecturer  from  some  other  place  could  make  a  great  deal 
better  talk  than  I  can,  but  I  have  my  ideas.  I  was  forced  into 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  from  circumstances  which  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  relate  at  this  meeting,  but  it  was  through  force 
of  circumstances.  My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  when  I  came 
onto  the  farm  following  him,  which  I  seemed  obliged  to  do,  I 
followed  along  hauling  the  same  cart  in  the  same  ruts  that  he 
had,  and  the  ruts  had  got  deep, — the  hub  of  the  wheel  rolled  on 
the  ground.  I  stood  it  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  I  said : 
"The  bank  account  is  growing  short.  What  are  we  going  to  do  ? 
There  is  no  money  in  farming  this  way."  "There  is  no  trouble 
in  the  farming  but  your  expenses  are  too  much."  Now  that  was 
encouraging  to  a  man  who  had  just  come  onto  a  farm  to  tell 
him  his  expenses  were  too  much.  I  didn't  see  any  way — 1  didn't 
know  any  way  to  curtail.  I  had  lived  amongst  folks  and  the 
same  as  they  lived.  I  couldn't  curtail.  I  said  to  him :  "How 
would  it  do  to  have  a  little  more  income  and  not  try  to  curtail  ?" 
He  didn't  see  how  I  could  do  it.  "Well,"  says  I,  "I  shall  haul 
that  cart  in  the  ruts  that  you  have  hauled  it  in  no  more.  I  am 
done.  I  am  going  to  strike  out  into  a  new  business."  "What 
are  you  ^oing  to  do?"  "I  am  going  into  fruit  culture,  some- 
thing that  I  think  there  is  a  dollar  in."     And  I  did.     It  was  then 
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that  I  commenced  and  branched  out  and  went  into  fruit  culture. 
I  remember  distinctly  how  my  father  used  to  smile  when 
I  would  make  a  failure,  and  I  made  them — I  made  lots  of 
them.  At  that  date  we  didn't  have  all  over  the  State  of 
Maine  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  organization  that  there  is 
in  existence  for  a  farmer,  for  an  agriculturist.  We  have 
meetings  weekly,  once  in  two  weeks  or  monthly  and  go 
and  talk  of  our  business  pertaining  to  the  farm  and  the 
orchard  and  the  garden.  We  didn't  have  those,  or  if  they 
did,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  It  was  feel  my  way 
along.  If  some  paper  dickey  dude  came  along  and  told  me  that 
a  dwarf  pear  would  bear  sooner  than  the  standard,  and  I  bought 
it,  and  the  next  year  I  discovered  it  was  budded  on  a  quince  root 
and  the  quince  root  wouldn't  live  in  this  country — I  had  bought 
that,  paid  for  it,  had  that  experience — I  knew  after  that.  Now 
we  go  to  the  meetings  of  the  Grange  and  talk  these  things  over ; 
they  will  tell  you  these  stories  because  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
organization  to  talk  over  such  things.  I  didn't  have  them.  But 
I  went  on  in  that  way  and  I  bought  my  education.  I  paid  for  it. 
I  succeeded  after  a  long  time ;  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  succeeded 
in  getting  into  varieties  of  different  kinds  of  fruit  until  I  have 
made  something  of  a  success. 

Now  cultivation,  lots  of  things,  have  been  talked  over  here 
about  orcharding.  Bro.  DeCoster  knows  more  about  orchard- 
ing than  I  do.  He  has  experimented.  The  little  fact  that  he 
told  you,  that  he  bought  the  plot  of  land  where  he  set  the  trees 
for  $300  and  it  was  now  worth  $1,000,  is  significant.  That  may 
be  the  case  all  over  the  country  if  men  will  do  it.  He  never  did 
that  by  sitting  on  a  nail  keg  around  the  stores  and  smoking  a 
T.  D.  pipe.  He  never  got  it  that  way.  He  had  to  get  up  and 
get,  and  look  out  for  it  and  know  it  was  cared  for — fertilizer  was 
put  on  the  plant  and  it  was  taken  care  of  and  sprayed  and  every- 
thing done  just  about  right  to  have  it  grow.  With  every  other 
business  it  is  just  the  same. 

I  followed  along  one  thing  after  another,  and  many  times  I 
have  had  large  plats  of  strawberries  and  other  fruits,  of  plums, 
of  pears,  of  blackberries,  currants  and  gooseberries.  Now  I  am 
running  largely  to  currants  and  gooseberries,  because  many  of 
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these  other  fruits  like  strawberries  have  to  be  set  every  year,  and 
then  have  to  have  a  man  down  on  his  knees  pawing  around,  dig- 
ging out  the  weeds,  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  while  gooseberries, 
if  properly  set  at  the  right  distance  apart,  a  large  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  a  horse. 

Then  the  beauty  of  it  is  when  it  comes  picking  time  you  can 
have  lots  of  good  looking  girls  around  picking  the  fruit — I 
enjoy  that,  nothing  better.  Pick  the  fruit,  then  ship  it  off  and 
get  the  money.  I  had  last  year  150  bushels  of  this  kind  of  fruit — 
nice  little  income — brought  me  from  10  to  12^  cents  a  quart 
wholesale. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you, — I  am  not  going  to  talk 
but  a  few  minutes, — I  shall  get  run  down.  It  is  so  with  the 
farmer,  anything  that  he  starts  into,  anything  that  he  feels  inter- 
ested in.  Now  I  wouldn't  advise  any  man  who  would  kick  a 
sheep  to  go  into  sheep  husbandry,  neither  a  man  that  despises 
a  hen  to  go  into  the  poultry  business.  You  have  got  to  love  the 
business  that  you  are  in.  And  if  there  is  anything  that  I  enjoy, 
it  is  the  growing  of  nice  fruit — all  over  your  farm  beautiful  fruit 
growing,  and  you  think  of  the  income  that  is  coming  back  to  you 
when  you  gather  it,  and  the  enjoyment  there  is  in  gathering.  I 
once  heard  a  man  say  that  if  there  was  anything  he  disliked  it 
was  peddling  fruit.  Now  if  there  is  anything  that  I  ever  enjoyed 
it  was  the  peddling  and  selling  of  fruit.  Why,  he  said,  you  had 
to  go  to  the  back  door  and  the  servants  would  come  to  the  door. 
Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  to  go  to  the  back  door  and  have 
the  maid  come  out  in  the  morning  and  know  that  she  is  a  good 
looking  girl.  I  enjoy  that.  The  man  that  owns  the  premises  pays. 
You  can  stop  and  have  a  nice  little  chat  with  her,  and  go  to  the 
next  one,  and  it  is  really  a  business  you  can  enjoy.  I  enjoy  it 
very  much.  And  other  things  are  just  the  same — I  mean,  other 
business.  I  sold  a  man,  a  lawyer,,  a  plat  of  land.  He  com- 
menced there  in  Newport  two  or  three  years  ago  and  his  busi- 
ness was  down,  and  he  was  an  energetic  man,  he  wanted  to  do 
something.  I  advised  him  to  buy  a  plat  of  land.  Of  course  we 
real  estate  fellows  advise  everybody  to  buy  that  has  got  money — 
nobody  but  what  has  got  money — and  he  bought  this  ten  acres 
of  land  out  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Five  acres  of  it  was 
worthless ;  it  was  so  full  of  stones  that  sheep  would  want  their 
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noses  steel  pointed  to  get  them  down.  About  four  acres  of  it 
was  nice  land,  and  he  had  that  plowed,  planted,  cultiva*;ed  and 
sprayed  and  dug  by  an  Aroostook  man  that  thoroughly  under- 
stood his  business — and  there  wasn't  a  weed  in  it,  it  was  clean — 
and  from  that  four  acres  he  told  me  that  he  had  harvested  and 
had  in  his  cellar  1,174  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  paid  for  all  his  work,  fertilizer  and  land  the  first  year. 
Why  do  we  farmers  sit  around  and  grumble  and  say  we  can't 
do  anything  farming?  It  is  because  they  don't  do  anything  and 
won't  do  anything.  Any  energetic  live  man  can  do  something. 
A  short  time  ago  a  man  at  my  house  from  Washington  state  said 
he  had  just  bought  fifty  acres  of  land.  He  said :  "I  am  going  to 
set  every  single  acre  out  to  trees,  and  cultivate  it  and  do  nothing 
else  but  take  care  of  it,  and  that  is  for  my  bank  account  in  my 
old  age."  What  did  Dr.  Twitchell  do  when  he  thought  he  was 
failing  up  in  the  office  down  at  Augusta? — went  and  bought  a 
plat  of  land  with  an  orchard.  "WJiat  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that?"  "For  a  bank  account  in  my  old  age.  It  will  give  me  an 
income  superior  to  any  other  investment  that  I  can  make." 

Now  why  should  we  say  that  anything  don't  pay?  It  is 
because  we  don't  drive  our  business  as  we  ought  to ;  we  don't 
work  it  up ;  we  don't  do  what  we  might ;  we  are  slack ;  we  are 
not  energetic  enough.  Look  at  the  resolutions  passed  here. 
What  will  they  do  with  them?  They  will  drop  them,  crowd 
ever3'thing  onto  a  few  men  without  a  dollar  to  do  it  with.  I  say 
we  should  get  together  as  orchardists  all  over  the  State  of  ]Maine 
and  see  if  we  cannot  bring  up  the  standard  of  our  fruit.  And 
we  can  if  we  are  a  mind  to. 
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PROFITABLE  FRUIT  GROWING  IN  MAINE. 
By  E.  H.  Cook,  Vassalboro. 

Mr.  Smiley  in  Vassalboro  about  sixty  years  ago  set  out  an 
orchard,  and  beginning  when  it  was  seventeen  years  old  he 
received  an  average  of  $500  a  year  from  three  acres  of  orchard- 
ing every  year  for  thirty  years.  In  thirty  years,  from  three 
acres  of  orchard,  without  cultivation,  pastured  to  sheep,  he 
received  $15,000.     And  he  has  got  the  most  of  it  now. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man  who  is  now  alive  and  in  active 
life,  and  likes  a  dollar  just  as  well  as  he  ever  did,  who  set  Bald- 
win trees  since  he  was  sixty  years  old  and  has  harvested  eight 
barrels  from  a  single  tree — planted  after  he  was  sixty  years  old 
and  he  is  still  in  active  life. 

Albert  R.  Ward  of  China  bought,  ten  years  ago,  100  Ben  Davis 
apple  trees  and  has  cared  for  them  since  in  a  rotation  of  hoed 
crops  and  clover — two  hoed  crops  and  one  of  clover.  He  has 
mowed  it  one-third  of  the  time.  After  getting  this  crop  of  clover 
he  would  plow  it.  He  has  successfully  raised  that  rotation  of 
crops  on  the  piece  of  land,  got  just  as  much  out  of  those  crops 
as  he  would  if  there  had  been  no  trees  there ;  gave  $20  for  his 
100  trees  ten  years  ago,  and  it  cost  him  something  to  plant  them. 
Those  trees  have  cost  him  nothing  since  except  they  have  been 
in  the  way  a  little  in  tilling  the  land  and  raising  hoed  crops  and 
clover,  because  he  is  going  to  get  returns  from  his  hoed  crops 
and  clover.  Now  after  the  trees  had  been  planted  several  years 
he  discovered  that  Ben  Davis  were  not  good  for  anything,  and 
he  started  in  grafting  and  grafted  twenty-five  to  Baldwins.  Why 
he  stopped  I  don't  know,  but  that  is  all  he  grafted  to  Baldwins, 
twenty-five.  That  left  him  seventy-five  Ben  Davis  trees.  By 
the  time  those  seventy-five  Ben  Davis  trees  were  ten  years  old 
he  received  more  than  $400  in  clean  cash  from  the  apples ;  and 
he  has  not  received  one  dollar  from  his  Baldwin  trees. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Lord  up  in  Charleston,  Penobscot 
county,  had,  quite  a  few  years  ago,  a  fine  young  orchard — pretty 
extensive  for  this  land  of  little  orchards, — and  they  had  come  to 
bearing  and  borne  a  few  years  and  he  heard  that  Ben  Davis  were 
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no  good  and  he  decided  to  graft  them  over.  But  just  before  he 
did  he  thought  he  would  think  over  how  he  had  got  along  so 
far,  and  he  found  that  the  one-fourth  of  his  apples  that  were 
Ben  Davis  had  yielded  him  more  than  three-fourths  that  were 
not,  in  that  orchard,  and  he  let  them  be  and  they  are  all  right 
yet. 

From  six-year-old  Wealthy  trees  a  barrel  to  the  tree  has  been 
harvested,  showing  that  a  man  who  can  comb  his  hair  with  a 
towel  may  still  set  out  apple  trees  and  get  the  result  before  he 
dies.  From  six-year-old  trees  the  husbandman  harvested  a 
barrel  to  the  tree. 

I  have  apple  trees  on  my  farm  that  were  set  in  the  spring  of 
'97  that  have  borne  two  barrels  to  the  tree.  A  patch  of  apple 
trees  that  I  have  in  mind  over  in  Vassalboro — of  about  forty 
trees — has  borne  four  vears  in  succession,  has  never  rested,  and 
borne  very  heavily. 

Charles  Moore  of  East  \^assalboro  has  a  Spy  orchard,  an 
orchard  of  Northern  Spy  trees  of  about  fifty  to  sixty  trees,  that 
have  borne  hundreds  of  barrels  in  a  single  year,  and  borne  every 
)'ear  for  the  last  seven  years.  He  is  a  butcher  by  trade  and  has 
a  good  deal  of  fertilizer  from  his  shop,  and  he  puts  that  on  and 
everything  else  he  gets  hold  of,  and  he  don't  know  whether 
there  is  any  nitrogen  in  it  or  what  there  is ;  but  he  knows  there 
are  apples  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  gets  Spi.es  that  will  weigh 
those  tall  trees  down  clear  to  the  ground,  and  packed  on  there 
as  if  it  were  one  continuous  wall  of  apples, — year  after  year  in 
succession,  on  the  same  trees  and  on  the  same  limbs  of  the  trees. 
And  they  are  mostly  Spies,  but  he  has  other  varieties  that  do 
equally  well. 

On  a  four-acre  patch  of  orchard  two  years  ago  last  spring  I 
began  to  put  phosphate,  and  last  year  I  got  a  good  crop  of  apples, 
and  a  good  crop  of  apples  from  the  same  trees  this  year, — two 
years  in  succession.  It  was  dressed  with  high  grade  phosphate 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  ton  to  the  acre,  just  put  right,  on  and 
thrown  away  as  most  folks  would  have  thought.  It  wasn't 
tilled.  Pastured  to  sheep.  So  that  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
orchards  will  bear  every  year  if  they  are  fed  enough.  In  fact 
the  orchards  in  western  Xew  York  do  bear  every  year,  as  many 
men  know  to  their  sorrow.     Xow  in  western  Xew  York  there 
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are  more  apples  than  you  can  think.  If  you  were  told  how  many 
apples  there  were  in  Niagara  county,  New  York,  today  you 
would  not  be  any  wiser  for  it — you  could  not  comprehend  such 
large  numbers.  You  ride  there  in  an  express  train  for  hours  and 
see  nothing  but  orchards.  One  tree  in  western  New  York  that 
I  happen  to  know  about  bore  eighteen  barrels  one  year  and 
twenty-one  barrels  the  next,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  get  twenty  barrels  of  Baldwins  from  a  tree  there.  The 
apples  in  one  orchard  sold  for  $14,000  on  the  trees.  In  another 
orchard,  near  Rochester — twenty-eight  acres — the  apples  were 
sold  for  $21,000.  I  don't  know  but  what  I  shall  be  getting  into 
the  situation  of  the  circuit  minister  who  went  to  North  Carolina 
preaching  among  his  own  people,  his  own  denomination.  He 
stopped  at  an  old  farmer's  and  went  out  with  him — this  farmer 
was  an  elder  in  the  church — went  out  with  him  into  his  barnyard, 
was  walking  around  and  noticed  him  milking  a  half  a  dozen  cows 
into  one  pail.  This  minister  was  from  New  Hampshire.  He 
says:  "Is  that  all  the  milk  you  get  from  those  half  dozen  cows?" 
"Why,  yes,  it  is."  "Why,  one  of  my  cows  would  fill  that  pail." 
\v^ell,  the  old  elder  had  nothing  much  to  say  to  him  for  a  little 
while.  Finally,  after  they  had  talked  a  while  he  told  the  minis- 
ter he  thought  he  had  better  move  on.  "Why,  is  there  anything 
wrong  about  my  doctrine?"  "No,  thy  doctrine  is  all  right,  but 
no  man  can  preach  acceptably  in  North  Carolina  and  tell  such 
cow  stories  as  thee  does." 

There  are,  beside  these  instances  that  I  have  told,  plenty  of 
orchards  of  the  early  bearing  sorts  in  the  vicinity  where  I  live 
that  pay  for  themselves  by  the  time  they  are  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  old.  Now  if  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  it  wouldn't  look 
so  large,  but  you  have  an  investment  in  an  orchard  and  it  pays 
for  itself  when  it  is  a  dozen  years  old — your  orchard  is  just  as 
valuable  as  if  it  hadn't  borne  an  apple  to  that  time  because  it  is 
going  right  on  to  its  bearing  age.  The  growth  of  your  trees  is 
worth  a  dollar  a  year  if  you  keep  them  growing.  If  you  don't 
grow  them  any  it  isn't  worth  anything,  but  if  you  keep  the  trees 
growing,  the  growth  of  a  tree  for  one  year  is  worth  at  least  a 
dollar — the  tree  will  be  worth  ten  dollars  when  it  is  ten  years  old. 
I  think  that  is  making  money  faster  for  the  capital  you  put  in 
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than  it  would  be  if  you  were  selling  rum  or  any  other  occupation 
that  you  are  a  mind  to  go  into — there  are  drawbacks  to  all  those 
things.     There  is  no  drawback  to  orcharding. 


By  L.  H.  Blossom,  Turner. 

I  wasn't  in  here  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  If  I  had  been 
it  might  have  given  me  a  little  clue  as  to  what  to  say.  If  I  am 
going  to  say  anything  on  orcharding  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  just 
what  I  have  done,  and  that  isn't  much  anyway  and  wouldn't 
be  very  interesting.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  I  set  out  three 
or  four  acres  of  orchard.  Some  of  my  neighbors  thought  I  was 
a  little  crazy,  and  perhaps  I  was  that  I  didn't  set  out  more  than 
1  did.  There  was  one  thing  that  I  kept  out  and  that  was  the 
Ben  Davis  tree,  I  did  away  with  that.  By  accident  I  got  two 
trees.  I  have  taken  as  good  care  of  them  as  I  could  from  that 
time  up  but  I  have  never  received  any  profit  from  them.  They 
never  bore  me  over  two  barrels  apiece  a  year  since  I  set  them 
out  and  they  are  nice  large  trees  at  the  present  time.  But  the 
Baldwins  that  I  set  out  at  the  same  time  have  been  profitable 
trees  to  me  and  under  the  same  treatment,  on  the  same  soil,  in 
the  same  orchard.  There  has  been  ten  dollars  in  a  Baldwin 
where  there  has  been  a  dollar  in  the  other.  I  started  out  with  the 
idea  that  perhaps  a  good  many  have,  that  I  wanted  all  the  vari- 
eties that  I  could  hear  of.  I  got  them  as  far  as  my  purse  would 
allow  me  to  and  time  and  room  would  permit ;  but  I  soon  found 
that  wasn't  what  I  needed,  and  I  cut  the  tops  ofif  and  put  in  Bald- 
wins, believing  that  was  the  best  variety  that  I  could  use.  And 
as  a  market  apple,  perhaps  I  wasn't  far  out  of  the  way. 

I  believe  m  cultivation,  thorough  cultivation.  I  never  looked 
out  for  the  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  particularly,  but 
dressed  it  heavily  with  barn  manure  and  kept  them  growing,  and 
the  results  have  been  all  right.  I  think  they  have  found  some 
nitrogen  in  what  I  have  fed  them  with.  But  by  accident  I  got 
in  a  few  varieties  that  I  bought  for  Baldwins  and  they  proved 
something  else,  and  among  these  varieties  was  the  Mcintosh  Red. 
and  if  I  had  only  made  the  mistake  in  setting  out  all  my  orchard 
of  Mcintosh  Red  I  might  have  been  a  millionaire  now,  but  I  am 
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far  from  it.  If  I  were  to  set  out  any  fruit  orchards  in  the  future 
1  should  set  that  variety.  What  we  want  is  the  variety  that 
there  is  the  most  money  in.  That  is  what  we  want.  Now  what 
would  suit  me  perhaps  would  not  suit  you.  Neither  a  chemist 
nor  any  other  man  can  tell  you  what  variety  of  apple  will  do  best 
in  your  soil.  All  the  way  you  can  find  out  is  by  trying,  by 
experimenting".  I  have  tested  that  apple  enough  so  as  to  know 
that  it  is  the  apple  I  want,  and  the  profit  in  it  is  all  right.  There 
is  no  apple  on  the  market  today  that  can  sell  anywhere  with  it. 
1  sold  my  Mcintosh  this  year  in  Boston  for  $5  a  barrel.  The 
Baldwins  are  in  the  cellar  begging  for  almost  any  price.  Kings, 
such  as  those,  I  sold  for  about  half  of  what  my  Mcintosh 
brought.  The  Mcintosh  is  on  the  boom  and  very  many  will  go 
into  it  and  meet  with  failure.  I  know  they  will.  When  they 
first  come  into  bearing  they  don't  do  very  well, — they  grow  poor, 
spotted,  scabby,  cracked.  I  started  to  take  the  tops  off  of  my  trees 
and  put  in  Baldwins  the  same  as  I  had  others,  but  by  some  good 
luck  I  missed  it,  I  didn't  do  it,  and  the  result  has  been  just  what 
I  wanted.  x\nd  I  find  that  the  case  with  very  many  that  I  have 
talked  with.  Quite  a  number  here  have  said  they  had  grafted 
them  over,  and  on  inquiring  of  them  how  long  they  kept  them 
in  the  Mcintosh  they  said  about  three  years.  Now  if  they  had 
kept  them  five  years  I  don't  think  they  would  have  grafted  them 
over,  I  think  they  would  still  have  been  bearing  Mclntoshes. 

Now  after  you  raise  apples,  the  question  comes  up,  What  shall 
we  do  with  them  and  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  them  ?  How  shall 
we  pack  them  ?  How  shall  we  ship  them,  and  in  what  manner  ? 
I  believe  we  have  been  making  great  mistakes  in  the  past  in  sell- 
ing our  apples  to  the  apple  buyers  that  come  along,  and  we,  being 
anxious  to  get  in  all  we  can,  why,  we  put  in  too  many  of  ihe  poor 
apples,  and  the  result  has  been  that  our  apples  have  gone  abroad 
and  very  many  of  them  have  been  poor  apples;  whereas  if  we 
had  thrown  away  half  of  those  apples  we  would  have  got  more 
money  than  we  did. 

Now  as  to  packages,  especially  last  year  in  my  section  of  the 
state  anything  that  would  hold  apples  was  all  right.  \\'ell,  now, 
I  believe  it  was  all  wrong.  Cheap  barrels  are  not  fit  to  pack 
apples  in  to  ship  abroad.  The  package  has  something  to  do  with 
it.     The  better  the  package  the  better  the  apple  will  sell.     Now 
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a  good  many  last  year  used  what  we  call  lime  casks — they  were 
not  exactly  that  but  made  after  that  style,  of  soft  wood.  Well, 
the  apples  sold  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  less  per  barrel. 
Now  this  year  barrels  were  high.  40,  42,  45  cents  my  way,  and 
I  have  been  shipping  in  boxes  to  the  Boston  market, — half  barrel 
boxes.  Nothing  that  I  have  sent  yet  has  sold  for  less  than  $1.25 
a  box  and  from  that  to  $2.50  a  box.  Now  some  one  was  asked 
the  question  here  this  afternoon  if  he  was  willing  to  have  his 
apples  examined,  and  he  said  "no,"  they  might  examine  the  other 
fellow's  but  he  didn't  want  them  to  his.  Well,  now,  they  can 
examine  mine.  That  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  have  them  do. 
Pack  nothing  but  No.  i  apples.  It  costs  just  as  much  for  boxes 
for  your  poor  apples,  freight  is  the  same,  commission  the  same, — 
and  the  profits  nothing.  Keep  them  to  home,  feed  them  to  your 
stock,  give  them  to  your  poor  neighbors, — do  anything  but  put 
them  on  the  market,  and  ship  No.  i  apples,  extra  No.  i  apples, 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  business  on  the  farm  that  would  pay 
like  orcharding. 

By  Secretary  KnowlTon. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  so  much  brought  out  upon  this 
subject.  Every  now  and  then  gatherings  in  the  State  are  inter- 
ested in  booming  some  special  interest,  the  game  interest,  and 
the  dairy  interest,  and  so  on.  Well,  now,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  entirely  proper  for  us  here  today  at  this  meeting  to  try 
and  boom  the  orchard  interests  of  the  State,  and  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  that  the  discussion  here  has  taken  the  shape  that  it  has. 
It  is  just  what  I  hoped. 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  what  Mr.  Gould  told  us  about 
the  orchards  and  the  fruit  in  the  far  West  and  the  Southwest. 
You  may  ask  the  reason  why.  The  reason  is  this,  that  while 
we  may  not  generally  recognize  the  fact,  yet  the  fruit  grown 
there  is  competing  with  the  fruit  which  we  grow  here  in  Maine, 
and  strange  to  say,  when  it  has  come  to  fancy  fruit  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  the  New 
York  markets  the  fruit  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  down  in 
Virginia  and  that  region  has  sold  for  more  money  than  the  fruit 
sfrown  in  New  York  state.     That  mav  be  too  broad  a  statement 
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to  make,  but  certainly  it  is  quite  largely  true.  Why,  two  years 
ago  at  one  of  our  meetings  we  wanted  some  samples  of  fruit  that 
was  selling  in  New  York  packed  in  boxes.  We  sent  there  and 
got  a  bushel  case  of  Oregon  Spitzenburgs.  They  cost  us  there 
$4.50.  At  the  same  time  Maine  apples  which  were  incomparably 
superior  in  quality  to  these  were  going  begging  for  customers. 
I  don't  know  whether  Bro.  Cook  has  any  of  the  quotations 
given  him  or  not,  but  if  he  has  I  think  he  would  tell  you  that 
the  Newtown  Pippins  and  some  of  the  varieties  grown  away  over 
in  California,  and  south  in  Virginia  and  there  where  they  are 
raising  those  apples,  are  selling  at  the  Liverpool  and  London 
markets  for  more  money  than  our  Baldwins.  Why  is  it?  The 
Newtown  Pippins  may  perhaps  be  better  than  our  apples — per- 
haps they  are — I  won't  say  anything  about  that,  but  the  Oregon 
apples  and  the  apples  grown  over  there  in  the  Pacific  states  I 
don't  believe  are  so  good  as  ours ;  and  the  reason  for  the  price 
is  that  they  are  putting  more  style  in  the  packing  of  the  fruit, 
etc.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  sure  is  that  we  understand 
that  those  people  out  there  are  competing  with  us,  and  that  we — 
if  in  their  immense  way  of  doing  things  can  raise  apples  and 
outsell  us  in  the  market — there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
rouse  up  to  the  idea,  or  to  the  fact  which  has  been  demonstrated 
here  today,  that  on  a  large  scale — I  don't  care  how  large — the 
opportunities  lie  for  us  to  go  into  commercial  orcharding  exten- 
sively, not  in  a  small  way  but  extensively.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue,  for 
ever}-  man  who  can  in  a  small  wa}-  to  do  what  he  can. 

Not  a  great  while  ago  Mr.  Atherton  told  me  that  his  orchard 
had  averaged  him  $1,000  a  year  for  five  years.  I  don't  know 
what  he  will  get  for  his  apples  this  year  but  he  has  got  1,600 
barrels  this  year.  I  will  warrant  he  will  get  more  than  his  aver- 
agfe  this  vear. 
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VARIATION  IN  APPLES. 
By  H.  P.  Gould,  Agricultural  Department,  Washington. 

It  gives  me  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  meet  here  with  you  at  this 
time,  for  I  have  a  sense,  in  so  doing,  of  returning  unto  "mine 
own;''  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  meeting  of 
your  society  which  I  have  ever  attended.  I  pity  the  man  who 
could  forget  the  state  wherein  his  boyhood  days  were  spent,  and, 
though  some  years  have  now  passed  since  I  went  forth  from  her 
borders  to  be  adopted  by  other  states  in  turn.  I  still  speak  of 
Maine  as  "home." 

I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  for  discussion  a  phase  of  the 
"variety  problem,"  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  designation, 
may  be  called  "Variation  in  Apples."  I  do  this,  however,  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulty  which  one  invites  when  he  attempts  to 
say  anything  about  varieties. 

That  there  is  any  "problem  of  varieties"  is  comparatively  a 
new  notion  in  pomology,  but  during  recent  years  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  frequent  discussion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  dis- 
cussion has  not  been  to  any  fundamental  purpose  in  most  cases. 
To  know  that  a  variety  does  thus  and  so  in  some  particular  state, 
or  county,  or  town,  is  not  enough,  and  yet  this  is  about  as  far  as 
most  of  the  discussions  and  observations  have  carried  the  matter. 
The  behavior  of  a  variety  has  but  little  significance  until  we  are 
able  to  interpret  that  behavior  in  terms  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  variety  in  question  is  grown.  Let  me  say,  in  passing, 
that  one  of  the  specific  lines  of  research  now  conducted  by  the 
office  of  pomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  an  effort  to  work  out,  in  systematic  detail,  the  adapta- 
bility of  different  varieties  to  different  conditions,  and  con- 
versely, to  determine  just  what  the  influence  is  upon  varieties, 
of  the  various  conditions  under  which  we  find  them  growing. 
This  line  of  research  is  officially  designated  as  "fruit  district 
investigations,"  and  it  is  in  connection  with  one  phase  of  these 
investigations  that  some  of  you  are  giving  willing  and  much 
appreciated  co-operation.  While  I  may  not  be  able  to  set  forth 
at  this  time  much  that  is  fundamentally  new  in  this  connection, 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  significant  features 
of  this  phase  of  pomology. 
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As  competition  in  fruit  growing-  becomes  more  intense,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  finer  distinctions  in  every  way — to  consider 
matters  from  the  special,  rather  than  from  the  general  point  of 
view.  The  fact  that  a  variety  is  not  an  entity  in  itself,  fixed  and 
invariable,  but  is,  rather,  in  a  large  degree,  the  result  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  grown,  is  becoming  more  fully  recog- 
nized each  year,  and  of  increasingly  great  moment  in  commercial 
orcharding.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  oft  repeated  question.  "W^iat 
varieties  shall  I  plant?"' — a  question  easy  to  ask,  but  often 
exceedingly  difificult  to  answer  in  a  safe  and  intelligent  manner. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  orchard  planting  but  little  regard  was 
paid  to  this  fact  of  variation.  If  a  man  recommended  "Bald- 
wins" to  his  friend  in  A'irginia,  that  w^as  sufficient  reason  why 
the  Virginian  should  plant  "Baldwin,"  heedless  of  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  of  the  Southland  would  manifest  themselves  in  the 
behavior  of  the  apple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  trees 
of  this  variety  growing  in  the  South.  I  will  tell  you  later  some- 
thing of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this  variety  as  they  appear  under 
Southern  conditions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  mutation  of  varieties  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  evolutionist,  but  it  will  be  more  to  the  pur- 
po.'-e  of  the  commercial  orchardist  to  consider  the  subject  in  its 
more  practical  bearing.  To  one  who  is  carefully  observing  vari- 
eties which  are  grown  under  widely  diiTerent  conditions,  the 
remarkable  departure  from  usual  types  is  a  most  conspicuous 
feature  and  often  a  most  puzzling  one  as  well.  Frequently,  the 
A'ariation  from  usual  forms  is  so  great  that  the  identity  is  nearly 
obscured  and  no  doubt,  oftentimes,  completely  so. 

There  are  many  agencies  at  work  which  conspire  to  produce 
these  variations  concerning  which  we  are  speaking.  They  may 
all  be  summed  up,  however,  in  the  one  category  of  "environ- 
ment." If  we  should  attempt  to  analyze  and  classify  these  agen- 
cies, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  most  of  them  would  come  under 
two  headings,  namely,  soil  and  climate,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
more  important  in  the  present  consideration  because  more  nearly 
beyond  the  control  of  man's  power.  In  the  final  analysis,  these 
two  general  headings,  soil  and  climate,  would  admit  of  almost 
endless  division  and  subdivision  into  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed,  each  one  of  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  its  own 
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peculiar  influence  in  the  behavior  of  all  forms  of  life  coming 
within  its  domain. 

In  our  analysis  of  these  more  important  agencies  of  influence, 
we  might  include  another  factor  co-ordinate  with  soil  and  cli- 
mate, namely,  elevation,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  of  all  in  its  relation  to  the  behavior  of  varieties, 
"but  as  elevation  has  so  much  to  do  with  determining  the  climate 
of  a  place,  its  influence  can  well  be  considered  under  this  caption. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  soil  factor  is  practically  less  impor- 
tant than  some  of  the  others  because  of  its  susceptibility  to 
amelioration  by  the  hand  of  man.  though,  considered  apart  by 
itself,  no  one  could  gainsay  the  fact  of  its  intimate  relationship 
with,  and  influence  over  the  behavior  of  the  fruits  grown  therein. 
Let  us  consider  briefly  what  some  of  these  influences  are.  It 
will  bring  this  matter  clearly  to  mind  if  it  be  stated  that  in  order 
for  any  soil  to  give  satisfactory  results  for  the  growing  of  any 
■crop,  three  fundamental  factors  are  essential :  A  sufficient  amount 
of  available  plant  food  ;  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  ;  a  proper 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  The  practical  application  of  these 
tenets  readily  follows,  and  requires  only  a  passing  notice.  The 
small,  knotty,  and  in  every  way  inferior  apples  that  are  produced 
bv  trees  that  are  growing  in  inipoverished  soil  are  a  familiar 
sight  to  all,  and  the  corresponding  improvement  which  comes 
from  the  requisite  application  of  plant  food  is  as  well  known, 
though  perhaps  not  so  commonly  observed.  The  effect  of  '^^^ 
much  or  too  little  moisture  is  seen  on  every  hand.  Sometimes 
this  is  due  to  climatic  conditions,  but  I  am  referring  especially 
to  soil  moisture,  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  independent 
of  climate.  In  this  sense,  a  condition  of  too  great  moisture  con- 
tent is,  perhaps,  more  common  than  the  other  extreme,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  case  of  land  which  is  poorly  drained.  The  evil  influ- 
ences of  soil  lacking  humus,  or  of  improper  physical  conditions 
due  to  other  causes,  all  manifest  themselves  in  much  the  same 
manner  in  their  effect  upon  the  crop,  producing  small,  imperfect 
specimens,  generally  of  poor  quality. 

The  remedy  for  such  variations  from  better  standards,  as 
induced  bv  these  soil  conditions,  is  not  difficult  to  state,  in  prin- 
ciple, though  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  fertilize,  to  dis- 
pose of  excessive  moisture  or  to  ameliorate  the  ph}-sical  con- 
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dition  of  the  soil  in  the  manner  necessary  to  secure  the  results 
most  to  be  desired,  yet  we  should  learn  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  such  conditions  in  their  effect  upon  the  variation  of  the  vari- 
eties which  we  are  growing  when  we  see  the  same  varieties  being 
grown  by  others  and  giving  them  much  better  results  than  we 
are  getting,  and  if  we  can  correctly  diagnose  the  cause  of  the 
undesirable  variation,  its  remedy,  oftentimes,  is  readily  forth- 
coming. 

Again,  relative  productiveness  is  often  a  noticeable  variation. 
A  variety  produces  abundantly  in  one  place  and  is  a  "shy  bearer" 
in  some  other,  with  no  apparent  reason  for  it.  -.^ay  I  suggest 
that  a  lack  of  fertility  often  accounts  for  such  results.  A  single 
example  will  emphasize  the  assertion.  In  one  of  the  mountain 
orchards  of  Virginia  which  have  been  under  my  observation  for 
several  years  there  are  a  large  number  of  "York  Imperial"  trees. 
r^  few  years  ago  the  owner  applied  South  Carolina  rock  to  a  few 
of  them  at  the  rate  of  400  or  500  pounds  per  acre.  The  next 
year,  which  was  the  "off-year"  for  this  varietv,  the  trees  which 
had  received  the  South  Carolina  rock  blossomed  very  full  and 
produced  a  heavy  crop  of  excellent  fruit,  while  the  other  trees 
not  so  treated  did  not  even  blossom.  The  effect"  of  this  treat- 
ment lasted  for  a  number  of  years  ;  the  trees  bore  more  regularly, 
more  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  was  finer  in  every  way.  As  the 
treatment  was  the  same  in  every  other  respect,  aside  from  the 
application  of  the  fertilizer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
variation  from  alternate  bearing  to  annual  crops  was  due  to  the 
added  plant  food.  Indeed,  such  a  variation  is  a  very  material 
one.  I  must  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  similar  results  will  always  appear  from  the  applica- 
tion of  South  Carolina  rock,  but  in  this  particular  orchard  it 
seemed  to  be  just  what  was  needed. 

The  nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  is  a  potent  element  in  pro- 
ducing results  which  are  readily  noticed  and  which  are  some- 
times unexpected  and  undesired.  The  excessive  growth  of  trees 
in  soil  rich  in  nitrogen  and  the  poorly  colored  fruit  grown 
thereon  are  matters  of  common  observation.  1  ne  relative  time 
of  ripening  of  fruit  grown  under  such  conditions  is  worthy  of 
incidental  notice.  I  know  one  apple  grower  who  tells  me  that 
he  can  delay  the  ripening  period  of  his  apples  three  weeks  by  the 
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amount  of  nitrogen  which  he  suppHes.  The  practical  bearing- 
of  thus  being  able  to  influence  the  behavior  of  an  orchard  needs 
no  argument  to  establish  the  fact. 

These  phenomena  to  which  reference  has  thus  far  been  made 
are  matters  of  almost  every  day  notice,  but  perhaps  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  largely  under  the  control  of  the  orchardist  requires 
that  attention  be  especially  directed  to  it,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  soil  may  cause  great  varia- 
tion in  apples  of  the  same  variety — ways  that  are  more  subtle 
and  less  readily  defined  and  less  apparent,  at  least  to  the  casual 
observer.  In  the  cold  storage  investigations  that  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  office  with  which  I  am  connected  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  fact  has  been  developed  that  the  soil 
may  influence,  very  decidedly,  the  keeping  quality  of  apples. 
For  instance,  the  same  variety  grown  on  light  sandy  soil  is  not 
likely  to  keep  nearly  as  well  as  the  same  variety  grown  on  a 
heavier  soil.  The  same  thing  seems  to  be  true  of  apples  from 
young  trees,  even  on  heavier  soil,  or  from  older  trees  if  the  crop- 
is  very  small.  These  last  two  tenets  throw  some  light  on  the 
first  assertion,  namely,  that  any  condition  of  soil  or  tree  which 
induces  a  forced  and  rapid  development  of  the  fruit  is  likely  to 
produce  fruit  in  which  the  life  processes  run  their  course  in  a 
relatively  short  time ;  hence,  the  tissues  of  the  fruit  break  down 
and  decay  sets  in.  In  other  words,  these  dififerences  in  soil 
conditions  produce  physiological  variations  of  the  fruit  which 
may  not  appear  until  comparatively  late  stages  in  its  life  are 
reached. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  quality,  ^^'e  all  know  that  a 
variety  grown  on  some  soils  may  possess  a  flavor  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  consumer  than  the  same  variety  grown  on  some 
other  soil.  Now  you  are  wishing  I  would  tell  you  just  what  to 
add  to  your  soil  to  produce  fruit  of  the  most  delectable  flavor. 
I  wish  I  could  do  it,  but  I  can't,  and  probably  no  one  else  can 
do  it.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  such  dififerences  to  some 
mineral  constituent  which  one  soil  possesses  and  the  other  does 
not.  But  questions  of  quality  and  flavor  belong  to  a  realm  but 
little  understood. 

Turning  now  to  the  efifect  of  climate  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
variation  of  varieties  of  apples,  (and  we  may  also  include  like- 
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wise  all  other  forms  of  plant  life)  we  begin  to  deal  with  influ- 
ences that  are  not  so  well  defined  in  their  effects  and  are  less 
tangible  than  the  influence  of  soil.  We  can  handle  the  soil  and 
see  it;  in  its  material  form,  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  us.  But 
with  climate  it  is  otherwise,  and  its  effects  are  often  mysterious 
to  a  wonderful  degree.  But  we  want  to  think  of  these  effects 
for  a  few  moments  in  terms  of  plant  life,  and  especially  in  their 
ability  to  produce  variation. 

What  is  climate,  anyway  ?  We  speak  of  the  weather  of  today, 
or  of  last  week,  or  of  some  previous  year,  but  we  do  not  talk  of 
the  climate  of  last  week.  The  climate  of  any  place  has  been 
described  by  the  chief  of  the  weather  bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  "what  may  be  expected  to  occur  as  the 
result  of  the  study  of  its  continuous  weather  records  for  a  long- 
period  of  years, — the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  temperature,  the 
rainfall  and  snowfall,  the  time  and  frequency  of  frost,  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind, 
the  amount  of  air  that  flows  from  the  different  points  of  the 
compass,  the  amount  and  intensity  of  sunshine,  the  humidity 
and  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  electrification."  * 
In  other  words,  the  climate  of  any  place  is  the  sum-total  of  the 
weather  of  that  place  for  an  indefinitely  long  period  of  time. 
The  same  authority  also  broadly  divides  climates  into  marine, 
continental,  mountain,  and  plain,  with  the  many  variations  pro- 
duced as  these  conditions  gradually  or  precipitately  shade  off 
the  one  into  the  other. 

From  the  above  analysis  of  climate  into  the  various  elements 
which  constituted  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  influences  which  it 
exerts  must  be  manifold  in  the  extreme,  for  as  we  consider  the 
different  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  climate  of  a  place, 
we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  each  one  must  be  potent, 
in  some  way,  in  forming  the  characteristics  of  the  fruit  grown 
under  those  particular  climatic  conditions.  If  we  view  the  mat- 
ter with  any  sentiment  at  all,  when  we  consider  all  the  varied 
climatic  influences,  together  with  the  many  complicationf-  of  the 
soil  factor,  we  may  be  led  to  exclaim  "How  does  any  variety  or 
any  form  of  plant  life  whatsoever  know  how  to  act  or  A\hat  to 
do  with  all  these  varying  forces  trying  to  influence  it  their  way  ?" 


*  y'nr  a  more  extended  discussion  of  climate  by  same  author,  see  this  subject  in 
Encyclopedia  Americana. 
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Is  there  any  wonder  that  we  sometimes  see  astonishing  varia- 
tions ?  xA.s  a  matter  of  fact,  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  all  senti- 
ment, for  the  problem  of  what  any  particular  variety  will  do 
under  any  set  of  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  is  just  the  prob- 
lem that  we  are  trying  to  solve. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  most  important  feature  in 
controlling  plant  life  is  the  relative  distribution  of  temperature 
and  moisture  from  month  to  month  during  the  year.  The  logic 
of  this  reasoning  finds  abundant  support  when  we  compare  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Maine,  for  instance,  with  those  of  Florida 
as  they  find  expression  in  terms  of  plant  life.  Most  of  the  hardy 
plant  forms  which  are  indigenous  to  Maine  require  the  rest 
imposed  by  the  cold  of.  winter,  and,  if  transferred  to  Florida, 
where  no  such  rest  would  be  induced  on  account  of  the  very 
mild  weather  during  the  winter  months,  the  results  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  plants  in  most  cases.  Needless  to  say,  the 
transfer  of  the  tender  vegetation  of  Florida  northward  into  the 
colder  regions  would  be  equally  destructive.  The  same  thing  is 
true,  though  for  diflr'erent  reasons,  if  a  similar  transfer  should 
be  made  between  plants  of  a  humid  and  an  arid  or  semi-arid 
climate.  In  such  transfers  of  vegetation,  of  course,  there  might 
be  all  gradations  from  conditions  of  one  extreme  to  those  of  the 
opposite,  producing  corresponding  variations  in  all  plant:  life. 

I  stated  earher  in  this  discussion  that  elevation  might  properly 
be  considered  in  connection  with  climate  because  of  its  influence 
in  determining  the  latter.  For  instance,  an  orchard  having  an 
elevated  location  may  escape  injury  by  frost  when  another  one, 
at  a  lower  altitude,  might  be  severely  injured  thereby.  A  dif- 
ference in  elevation,  too,  often  makes  a  noticeable  difference 
in  the  blossoming  of  the  same  variety.  This  is  doubtless  asso- 
ciated with  the  relative  temperature  at  the  diff'erent  elevations. 
I  have  no  definite  data  relative  to  this  point  concerning  apples, 
but  some  interesting  facts  have  come  to  my  attention  as  devel- 
oped in  a  West  Mrginia  peach  orchard.  This  orchard  is  on  a 
steep  mountain  side,  facing  southeast ;  the  slope  and  soil  are 
uniform;  the  lower  side  of  the  orchard  has  an  elevation  of  1,700 
or  1,800  feet;  the  upper  side  is  some  300  feet  higher.  On  the 
lower  side,  a  variety  usually  blossoms  from  two  to  three  days 
before  it  does  on  the  upper  side  ;  there  is  also  a  corresponding 
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difference  in  time  of  ripening.  As  nearly  as  I  can  get  reliable 
data,  an  elevation,  in  this  particular  orchard,  of  each  lOO  feet 
makes  a  difference  of  about  one  day  in  the  development  of  the 
fruit  from  the  blossoming  to  maturity.  I  have  some  tempera- 
ture records  which  indicate  that  there  is  a  perceptible  difference 
in  temperature,  the  upper  side  being  the  colder.  I  ought  to  state 
that  this  orchard  is  above  the  usual  frost  line.  When  it  is  cold 
enough  to  do  so,  it  freezes,  but  frosts  are  almost  unknown. 

Such  differences  as  the  ones  last  mentioned  are  often  observed 
between  the  same  variety  growing  on  different  slopes,  a  southern 
slope  being  relatively  earlier  than  a  northern,  but  here  the  dif- 
ferences are  doubtless  really  climatic  ones,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
being  less  direct  and  less  intense  on  the  northern  slope,  hence  a 
lower  temperature. 

But,  as  in  case  of  soil  influences,  so  with  climate — there  are 
subtle  and  mysterious  ones  producing  certain  variations  from  all 
usual  types  which  are  generally  accorded  to  climate,  but  which, 
at  present,  admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation,  neither  is  it 
permitted  us  to  say  what  particular  element  of  the  climate  is 
responsible  therefor.  We  must,  for  the  present,  merely  accept 
the  fact.  For  instance,  many  varieties  of  apples  which  are 
normally  round,  in  cross-section,  become  distinctly  pentangular 
when  grown  in  some  sections  of  the  Pacific  slope.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  blind  acceptance  of  fact,  do  I  mention  it :  Some  varie- 
ties, usually  roundish  or  roundish-oblong  in  general  form, 
become  so  distinctly  oblate  in  southern  California  that  their  real 
identity  is  all  but  lost.  "Smith  (Cider)"  is  an  example  of  this. 
The  other  extreme  is  met  in  northern  Michigan  where  one  finds 
such  varieties  as  "Talman"  and  "Northern  Spy"  so  much  elong- 
ated over  their  usual  proportions  that  it  seems  incredible, 
almost,  that  they  are  really  these  varieties.  The  remarkably 
"waxy"  appearance  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the  semi-arid  districts 
of  our  country  where  sole  dependence  for  moisture  rests  in  irri- 
gation, and  oftentimes  the  presence  of  a  heavy  bloom  on  apples 
otherwise  entirely  free  from  this,  are  not  so  difficult  phenomena 
to  explain,  for  the  absence  of  rain  to  wash  oft*  the  bloom  and  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  these  things.  Other  instances  of  variation  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  certain  sections  might  be  multiplied,  but  enough 
has  already  been  said  to  illustrate  the  point  at  issue. 
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I  wish  now  to  refer  to  a  few  specific  instances  of  actual  studies 
that  have  been  made  regarding  the  influence  of  conditions  upon 
the  behavior  of  some  well  known  varieties  and,  in  this  way, 
attempt  to  outline  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  this  phase  of  the  variety  problem. 

I  promised  further  reference  to  the  "Baldwin,"  and,  because 
of  its  wide  distribution,  it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the 
present  purpose ;  besides,  you  are  all  familiar  with  it  here  where 
it  holds  first  place  among  commercial  winter  sorts.  Where  I 
know  this  variet)-  in  the  Piedmont  and  mountain  regions  of  the 
South,  it  is  not  a  winter  variety  at  all,  but  ripens  during  the  fall, 
the  exact  time  corresponding  closely  with  the  altitude  at  which 
it  is  grown.  Throughout  that  portion  of  the  Piedmont  area  of 
Virginia  where  it  is  cjuite  common,  the  soil  is  a  red  clay,  or  clay 
loam,  and  the  general  elevation  about  i,ooo  feet.  Under  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  which  exist  here  it  is  usually  a 
September  apple,  but  it  often  rots  and  drops  before  it  is  fully 
ripe.  More  than  this,  it  does  not  color  well  and  its  quality  is 
exceedingly  poor  and  insipid.  Go  into  the  mountains,  and  it  is 
quite  a  different  apple,  though  not  equal  to  the  Northern  grown 
stock  in  keeping  quality,  but  in  general  appearance,  it  may  even 
surpass  the  average  product  of  the  Xorth.  Some  of  the  best 
flavored  and  the  most  highly  colored  "Baldwins"  I  have  ever 
seen  were  grown  in  the  mountains  of  \'irginia,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet,  in  a  rich,  porous  soil,  but  even  here 
the  tendency  to  drop  is  quite  marked,  the  normal  season  of 
maturity  is  previous  to  the  holidays  and  the  trees  are  often  very 
irregular  in  their  bearing  capacity.  It  is  found  only  in  the  older 
orchards,  which  were  planted  before  such  a  thing  as  variation  in 
varieties  was  recognized. 

"Baldwins"  from  Oregon  show  striking  variations  in  the  mat- 
ter of  size;  specimens  as  large  as  big  "Northern  Spys"  are  com- 
mon, and  when  they  develop  the  pentangular  forms  previously 
mentioned,  they  are  indeed  deceptive  in  appearance. 

The  "Winesap,"  which  is  to  some  sections  what  "Baldwin"  is 
to  New  York  and  New  England,  shows  other  traits  peculiar  to 
itself.  Probably  there  is  no  combination  of  conditions  which 
produce  more  beautiful  specimens  of  "Winesap"  than  the  ones 
T  have  described  in  the  Piedmont  area  of  \^irginia  where  the 
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"Baldwin"  is  so  nearly  worthless,  and  yet,  taken  to  the  moun- 
tains where  the  "Baldwin"  shows  marked  improvement,  it 
becomes  of  no  account.  In  the  same  mountain  orchard  where  I 
I  have  seen  "Baldwins"  of  such  fine  appearance  and  quality  I 
have  also  seen  "Winesap"  that  were  so  small  and  poorly  devel- 
oped that  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  real  commercial 
value — and  this  is  the  usual  behavior  of  this  variety  under  such 
conditions.  A  peculiar  fact  concerning  the  mountain  grown 
specimens  of  "Winesap"  is  their  great  susceptibility  to  the  scab 
fungus,  while  at  the  lower  levels  this  fungus  does  not  attack 
them  seriously,  as  a  rule.  The  mountain  conditions  seem  to 
produce  some  physiological  change  which  renders  the  apple  less 
resistant  than  when  grown  at  other  points.  At  the  higher,  and, 
I  believe,  also  at  more  northern  points,  this  variety  shows  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  to  stripe  instead  of  developing  a  solid  red  color. 
In  southern  California  this  tendency  is  strikingly  noticeable, 
though  this  cannot  be  due  to  elevation. 

The  "Yellow  Newtown," (or  "Albemarle  Pippin,"  as  it  is  called 
in  some  sections,) — a  variety  which  most  of  you  probably  know 
by  reputation  rather  than  by  actual  contact,  is  strikingly  suscep- 
tible to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown,  and  the  most 
careful  orchardists  have  learned,  when  planting  it,  to  make  very 
fine  discriminations  in  selecting  soils  and  locations  for  it.  There 
are  at  least  three  essential  points  to  consider  when  selecting  a 
site  for  this  variety :  Absolutely  perfect  air  drainage ;  a  very 
deep,  porous  soil ;  a  great  abundance  of  available  plant  food  in 
the  soil.  Of  course,  these  are  likewise  essential  points  for  all 
varieties  in  some  degree,  but  in  case  of  this  variety,  the  extreme 
degree  of  the  requirement  is  the  striking  feature  to  be  regarded. 
If  the  aid  drainage  is  in  any  way  obstructed,  the  "Yellow  New- 
town" will  spot  and  cloud ;  if  the  subsoil  is  heavy,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  merely  a  stiff  tenacious  clay  in  which  many 
varieties  thrive,  the  apples  will  rot  badly,  drop  prematurely,  and 
those  that  do  remain  on  the  trees  will  be  small,  imperfectly 
developed  and  of  poor  quality.  As  the  tree  naturally  makes  a 
very  slow  growth,  it  requires  a  strong,  rich  soil,  else  it  always 
has  a  stunted,  sickly  appearance. 

The  "Ben  Davis"  is  another  variety  which  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  varietal  variation,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
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variations  in  this  case  are  due  more  to  climate  than  to  soil.  The 
wide  distribution  of  this  variety  furnishes  conditions  which  pro- 
duce types  of  almost  every  conceivable  size,  form,  color  and 
quality  as  well.  It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  call  attention  to 
the  contrast  between  the  relatively  small  and  insipid  "Ben 
Davis"  of  Maine  to  the  large,  beautiful  fruit  of  this  variety  from 
almost  any  section  in  the  West  or  the  South,  and  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  flavor  as  there  is  in  other  ways.  But  in  the 
sections  of  the  country  where  this  variety  is  so  much  more  at 
home  than  it  is  in  the  North,  it  presents  many  interesting  varia- 
tions in  all  of  its  characteristics.  But  perhaps  I  ought  to  add, 
by  way  of  apolog}%  that  in  no  section  does  it  ever  acquire  much 
that  is  good  in  the  way  of  quality,  though  I  have  eaten  "Ben 
Davis"  when  I  would  have  thought  it  was  a  pretty  fair  apple  if 
I  could  have  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  this  variety  that 
1  was  eating. 

In  this  way  one  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely,  reciting  the 
peculiar  and  special  requirements  of  different  varieties  as  to  soil, 
climate,  elevation,  etc.,  in  order  for  them  to  develop  to  their  high- 
est degree  of  perfection  or  in  order  to  make  them  fill  some  partic- 
ular place  in  our  scheme  of  fruit  growing,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  an  apple  tree  is  a  thing  of  life, 
sensitive  to  its  environment,  to  which  it  responds  by  making  a 
variety  one  thing  in  one  place  and  quite  a  different  thing  in  some 
other  place. 

In  the  foregoing  dissertation,  I  have  attempted  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  fundamental  agencies  which  should  be 
carefully  considered  when  the  behavior  of  any  variety  of  fruit  is 
at  issue  and,  in  a  disconnected  way,  to  show  the  effect  in  certain 
instances  of  these  agencies.  But  I  should  feel  that  I  had  omitted 
a  very  essential  factor  if  I  did  not  refer  in  this  same  connection 
to  the  orchardist  himself  as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  case, 
when  the  behavior  of  varieties  is  the  thing  in  question.  Verily, 
man  is  the  greatest  disturbing  element  in  all  the  universe !  In 
my  study  of  the  adaptability  of  varieties  I  am  impressed  more 
and  more  each  year  with  the  fact  that  the  individuality  of  the 
fruit  grower  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  shaping  results, 
and  I  find  that  in  order  to  interpret  correctly  the  behavior  of  any 
variety  in  any  place,  it  is  just  as  necessarv  to  study  the  man  in 
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charge  as  it  is  to  study  the  soil,  the  cHmate,  or  any  other  factor. 
Do  not  mistake  my  meaning.  A  few  words  in  explanation  will 
make  it  plain.  One  fruit  grower  prunes,  and  cultivates  and  fer- 
tilizes his  orchard ;  another  one — his  neighbor — does  not.  In 
the  first  case  the  orchard  is  thrifty,  the  fruit  is  large,  the  crops 
regular  and  abundant ;  in  the  second  orchard  all  these  evidences 
of  perfect  adaptation  are  wanting  and  the  varieties  seein  to  be 
weak  of  tree,  too  small  of  fruit  and  irregular  in  the  bearing  of 
even  scanty  crops.  Or  one  orchard  is  thoroughly  sprayed;  the 
fruit  holds  to  the  trees  well  and  is  free  from  imperfections. 
Another  orchard  of  the  same  varieties  is  unsprayed ;  niuch  of 
the  fruit  drops  prematurely  and  of  that  which  remains,  some 
varieties  appear  to  be  ruinously  subject  to  scab  and,  therefore, 
not  adapted  to  the  conditions.  But  if  thorough  and  intelligent 
care  will  overcome  such  evidences  of  poor  adaptation,  shall  we 
say  that  the  lack  of  it  is  due  to  some  inherent  fault  of  the  variety, 
or  shall  we  lay  the  trouble  at  the  feet  of  the  owner  and  say  that 
he  lacks  adaptation  to  fruit  growing? 

But  the  fact  of  great  variation  in  varieties — in  some  more  than 
in  otners  and  in  different  directions — is  the  essential  thing  to  be 
grasped  and  that  man's  power  to  direct  variation  rests  in  his 
ability  to  make  or  change  environment ;  that  beyond  man's 
power,  there  are  also  agencies  at  work,  having  each  its  own 
influence  upon  the  forms  of  life  within  its  sphere.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  these  deductions  to  the  solution  of  the 
"variety  problem"  is :  Study  the  varieties  you  wish  to  plant 
under  as  many  different  conditions  as  possible,  carefully  noting 
the  variations  which  you  see ;  be  sure  to  connect  cause  and 
effect;  then  study  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc..  in  all  their 
varied  factors  of  influence  under  which  you  wish  to  plart  them, 
and  be  governed  thereby. 
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DISCUSSION   OF  VARIETIES. 

Following  the  presentation  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Gould's  paper  on 
"\'ariation  in  Apples"  at  our  annual  meeting,  attention  was 
called  to  several  varieties  of  apples.  Concerning  these  Mr. 
Gould  in  answer  to  questions  gave  the  following : 

Question  :  Is  the  Newtown  Pippin  a  desirable  variety  for 
Maine? 

Mr.  Gould  :  From  what  I  know  of  the  requirements  of  that 
varietv  I  should  question  very  seriously  the  advisability  of  plant- 
ing it  as  far  north  as  this.  It  seems  to  me  to  require  a  longer 
season  and  higher  temperature  during  the  growing  season  than 
would  be  possible  in  this  State.  There  are  a  few  specimens  of 
this  variety  on  the  exhibit  table  down  stairs  and  in  some  ways 
thev  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  variety  but  in  comparison 
with  the  typical  specimens  of  it  from  Virginia  they  show  marked 
variations.  The  most  noticeable  exterior  variation  which  I  see 
is  in  the  color.  If  you  noticed  them  downstairs,  you  observed 
that  they  had  a  white  color.  The  typical  Yellow  Newtown  has 
more  of  a  vellowish  cast,  or  greenish  in  some  cases.  I  think 
there  must  also  be  a  good  deal  of  difiference  in  the  quality.  I 
have  not  sampled  those  downstairs.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  know  that  opinion  is  shared  by  a 
good  many  others,  even  those  who  are  handling  that  variety, 
that  it  is  very  much  overrated  in  point  of  quality.  Why  the 
people  over  in  England  are  willing  to  pay  such  large  prices  for 
it  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  because  of  the  prominence  which 
the  Queen  of  England  gave,  or  is  said  to  have  given  to  it  quite 
a  good  many  years  ago. 

(Specimens  of  the  apple  on  exhibit  referred  to  were  submitted 
to  the  office  of  pomologist.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  pronounced  "White  Pippin" — not  Yellow 
Newtown  as  indicated  in  the  exhibit.     H.  P.  G.) 

Question  :  What  is  the  essential  difiference  between  that  and 
the  Albemarle? 

Mr.  Gould  :  The  difiference  is  in  the  spelling  of  the  name, 
that  is  all.     Albemarle  is  a  svnonvm  of  Yellow  Newtown. 
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Question  :  What  about  the  York  Imperial  in  the  State  of 
Maine  ? 

Mr.  Gould:  I  do  not  beheve  I  am  prepared  to  state  specifi- 
cally as  to  that.  I  question  somewhat  its  adaptability.  As  I 
have  seen  it  growing  in  the  Piedmont  territory  in  \'irginia, 
especially  at  an  elevation  of  about  i,ooo  feet,  it  does  not  do  well. 
It  drops  prematurely,  not  holding  to  the  trees  with  sufficient 
firmness.  That  same  variety,  however,  grown  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, three  or  four  hundred  feet  higher,  does  very  much  better. 
It  is  an  apple  that  is  grown  very  little  in  the  North,  and  I  have 
not  had  data  enough  concerning  it  to  safely  draw  any  conclu- 
sion, but  it  is  my  impression  that  it  would  be  of  doubtful  value. 
It  does  very  well  as  far  north  as  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  PopE:  Is  it  desirable  to  have  the  variety  for  any  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Gould  :  As  it  usually  grows  it  has  rather  an  undesirable 
shape ;  it  is  a  lop-sided  apple,  quite  decidedly  oblique,  and  it  does 
not  have  high  quality.  It  ranks  above  the  Ben  Davis  in  quality, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  any  points  of  advantage 
over  Baldwin  even  if  it  could  be  grown  in  Maine.  The  question 
of  varieties  opens  up  a  very  large  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  Maine,  or  in  any  other  of  the  large  commercial  apple  growing 
sections  the  ideal  variety  is  yet  known.  And  if  you  stop  to  think 
of  the  situation  at  all,  the  varieties  which  are  known  commer- 
cially now  and  have  a  commercial  rating  are  the  varieties  which 
have  been  known  commercially  for  years.  There  has  been 
advancement  in  methods  of  orchard  management,  in  methods  of 
tillage,  pruning,  spraying,  and  pretty  nearly  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  orchard  except  in  varieties,  and  there  has  not 
been  as  much  attention  paid  to  getting  new  varieties  and  develop- 
ing them — finding  ov:t  their  value — as  I  believe  there  should  be, 
and  as  the  merits  of  the  case  deserve.  If  all  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Societies  could  do  what  the  Minnesota  Society  has  done, 
it  might  stimulate  interest  in  this  direction,  and  very  material 
good  might  result  from  it, — perhaps  not  in  this  generation  but 
in  the  days  to  come,  because  of  the  general  information  which 
wovild  be  disseminated  thereby.  The  Minnesota  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  ofl:'ered  a  prize  of  $l.ooo — and  that  money  is  in 
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the  bank  ready  to  be  awarded  to  the  man  who  wins  it — for  the 
development  or  presentation  of  an  apple  which  shall  have  the 
quality,  size  and  appearance  of  Wealthy,  the  hardiness  and  pro- 
lificness  of  Duchess  and  the  keeping  quality  of  Malinda,  and  that 
premium  is  open  to  every  one  who  wants  to  compete — T  think 
there  are  no  restrictions.  I  know  it  is  open  to  this  country  and 
1  think  it  is  open  to  any  one  in  the  wide  world  who  wants  to  com- 
pete. They  want  such  an  apple  there,  and  that  society  has  a 
thousand  dollars,  as  I  say,  on  deposit  for  the  man  who  will  bring 
it  to  their  attention.  If  some  such  a  premium  as  that  could  be 
offered  by  all  the  societies  perhaps  some  good  might  come 
from  it. 

Mr.  Knowlton  :  Some  very  handsome  apples  were  brought 
to  me  late  in  the  spring.  I  sent  them  to  the  department  and  they 
were  named  Aiken.  It  was  an  apple  I  knew  nothing  of  before — 
I  didn't  know  there  were  any  growing  in  the  State.  They  were 
pronounced  very  good  specimens  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Gould  :  It  is  an  apple  that  does  not  have  a  very  wide 
distribution,  and  I  do  not  think  now  of  any  place  where  they  are 
growing  it  in  large  commercial  quantities.  Still,  there  may  be. 
It  is  one  of  the  newer  ones  which  is  worthy  of  trial. 

Mr.  Pope  :  Is  there  anything  being  done  at  the  department 
in  the  way  of  crossing  apples  with  the  idea  of  developing  new 
varieties  ? 

Mr.  Gould  :  Nothing,  to  my  knowledge.  That  is  one  of  the 
lines  of  work  I  hope  at  some  time  I  shall  be  able  to  take  up 
myself  in  connection  with  our  fruit  district  work,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  think  nothing  of  the  sort  is  being  done. 

Some  beautiful  samples  of  apples  grown  by  John  Bunker  & 
Son  of  Mercer  were  sent  to  the  Secretary,  who  forwarded  them 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  for  identification. 
In  due  time  reply  came  from  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  assistant  pom- 
ologist,  as  follows : 

"Referring  to  yours  of  the  20th  instant  and  to  mine  of  the 
2 1st  acknowledging  receipt  of  same,  I  would  say  that  the  two 
specimen  apples  referred  to  by  you  reached  us  yesterday.  These 
were  characteristic  specimens  of  "Lawver,"  which  has  been 
widely  distributed  by  nurserymen  under  its  synonym  "Delaware 
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Red  Winter."  The  variety  is  supposed  to  have  originated  at 
Parkville,  Missouri.  It  is  a  rather  shy  bearer,  and  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  well  adapted  to  growth  so  far  north  as  your 
State.  It  is  not  now  being  planted  in  a  commercial  way  in  any 
part  of  the  country  so  far  as  is  known  to  us."" 


OUR   MARKETS. 
By  Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell,  Augusta,  Me. 

In  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  industrial  world,  the  organ- 
ization or  association  assuming  to  assist  or  direct  any  special 
lines  of  work  must  conform  to  these  new  conditions  and  sustain 
itself  by  actively  leading  in  whatever  will  best  serve  its  members. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  an  organization  aided  by  the  State  and 
created  to  promote  an  industry.  No  matter  if  the  original  con- 
ception is  entirely  wiped  out,  if  the  first  declaration  of  principles 
be  forgotten,  or  if  the  standard  of  the  original  leaders  be  super- 
seded, there  is  but  one  course  to  be  pursued  and  that  is  to  serve 
the  public  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  in  accord  with 
the  best  light  and  knowledge  of  an  ever  changing  present.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this,  yet  it  is 
a  truism  which  must  be  accepted,  and  accepted  in  a  manner  to 
be  made  active,  or  the  day  of  usefulness  has  passed.  He  who 
best  serves  the  fruit  interests  of  1905  must  be  prepared  to  throw 
over  many  preconceived  ideas  and  long  established  practices. 

The  essential  principles  remain  the  same,  but  methods,  prac- 
tices, markets  and  details  have  radically  changed.  I  take  it  that 
this  society,  like  others,  has  become  fixed  in  many  of  its  prac- 
tices, yet  it  may  seriously  be  questioned  whether  these  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  modification  to  suit  the  conditions  prevailing 
today.  We  discuss  the  same  general  line  of  topics  and  are 
hardly  ready  to  permit  what  we  consider  heresy  to  be  presented, 
even  though  that  heresy  may  become  accepted  truth  within  a 
few  years.  I  rejoice  in  this  spirit  of  conservatism,  for  it  saves 
from'  loss  of  chart  and  compass,  yet  if  it  were  allowed  to  domi- 
nate we  should  be  working  the  same  old  craft  as  was  launched 
forty  years  ago  and  in  the  same  manner. 
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So  in  any  discussion  of  markets  we  must  deal  with  thein  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  progressive,  critical  purchaser.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  pathway  of  progress  is  the 
standard  of  the  producer,  for  unless  this  conforms  critically  to 
that  of  the  purchaser  there  is  loss.  Our  conception  of  quality, 
variety,  pertection,  manner  of  packing  and  shipping  must  be 
directed  by  the  critical  buyer  in  the  large  centres,  or  w^e  lose. 
If  we  realize  iliis  we  shall  go  beyond  the  point  where  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  clean  packages,  careful  picking,  critical  sorting,  etc., 
and  shall  ask  only  what  the  consumer  wants. 

First  of  all  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  markets  call  for  fewer 
varieties  of  apples,  not  more,  and  if  it  be  true  that  color  domi- 
nates yet  this  must  be  backed  by  quality  in  order  for  the  trade 
to  be  held.  Varieties  must  be  selected,  not  with  any  thought  of 
their  value  in  other  sections  of  the  countrv,  but  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  soil  and  climatic  conditions  here.  The  Newtown  Pippin 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  varieties  in  central  New  York,  but 
hardly  up  to  the  standard  in  Maine.  While  columns  have  been 
written  in  condemnation  of  the  Ben  Davis,  simply  from  the 
superficial  outlook  of  our  own  small  orchards,  if  we  could  grow^ 
the  Ben  Davis  of  Missouri  this  condemnation  would  disappear 
in  a  large  degree. 

Instead  of  multiplying  varieties  let  us  multiply  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  better  color,  size,  shape  and  quality  of  those  now  grown 
and  to  the  increase  of  these  wherever  practicable.  The  State 
of  Maine  is  not  today  producing  a  fraction  of  the  apples  which 
would  be  harvested  yearly,  if  color  and  quality  were  the  only 
objective  points  sought  by  growers.  Orchards  are  being  left  to 
run  to  waste  simply  because  the  varieties  are  so  many  and  unde- 
sirable that  the  owners  have  become  discouraged,  and  yet  the 
agent's  picture  books  are  larger  and  more  attractive  than  ever, 
and  the  wonderful  stories  of  this  and  that  new  variety,  told  by 
persistent  solicitors,  still  secure  orders  for  future  delivery.  All 
this  time  they  who  have  been  reaping  the  harvest  of  profit  have 
been  those  who  have  clung  to  the  Gravensteins,  Bellflowers,  Rus- 
sets, Greenings  and  Baldwins. 

Dealing  with  this  subject  of  markets,  the  first  step  to  consider 
is  the  production  of  the  fruit,  and  here  the  rules  and  practices 
followed  bv  the  most  successful  orchardists,  those  who  touch  the 
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market  at  the  highest  point,  must  be  adopted  by  every  grower 
seeking  to  make  the  industry  of  greatest  vakie  to  themselves  and 
the  State.  These  have  been  emphasized  over  and  over  again, 
yet  progress  along  the  lines  of  improvement  is  slow  and  tedious. 

The  great  bulk  of  apples  shipped  from  Maine  this  season  have 
sold  for  less  than  one  dollar  per  barrel,  not  counting  package, 
while  other  shippers  who  have  conformed  to  what  are  termed 
new  conditions,  but  which  have  been  emphasized  for  years  by 
this  society,  have  found  prices  satisfactory  and  demand  active. 
The  difference  between  sixty  cents  and  one  dollar  twenty  to  one 
fifty,  minus  barrels  or  packages,  is  too  wide  a  margin  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  For  years  the  value  of  the  box,  bushel  or  half-barrel 
has  been  urged,  but  not  until  the  price  of  barrels  became  wellnigh 
prohibitive  did  the  subject  attract  general  attention.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  box  for  shipment,  no  matter  what  the  shape  and 
size,  will  call  for  a  grading  of  fruit  never  before  attempted  by 
the  average  grower,  and  the  fixing  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
most  desirable  and  economical  package  becomes  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  the  orchardists  of  Maine.  When  barrels  cost 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  cents  each,  there  is  danger  of  the 
use  of  those  of  inferior  grade,  to  the  certain  loss  of  the  producer. 
You  cannot  force  the  market,  but  must  cultivate  it,  and  any 
attempt  to  put  choice  fruit  before  would-be  purchasers  in  unat- 
tractive packages  will  be  certain  to  reduce  the  price  paid  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  fruit.  If  the  market  is  willing  to  pay  for  the 
best,  it  surely  must  be  offered  the  buyer  in  most  tempting  form 
and  condition,  and  to  establish  what  this  is  becomes  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  this  Pomological  Society  at  the  present 
time. 

With  all  the  experience  of  years  pressing  upon  us,  the  thor- 
ough spraying  of  the  apple  trees  is  still  woefully  neglected,  and 
because  of  this  the  quantity  of  second  grade  fruit  becomes  a 
menace  to  the  market,  and  a  decided  loss  to  the  careful  grower 
and  packer.  It  may  not  be  possible  now  to  reach  this  by  legis- 
lation, but  the  day  will  surely  come  when  severe  penalties  should 
be  inflicted  upon  those  who  insist  upon  neglect  of  the  essential 
principles  of  protection,  and  permit  their  orchards  to  be  breed- 
ing places  for  the  myriad  forms  of  insect  pests. 
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Discussing  the  industry  from  the  standard  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  to  the  State,  individual  liberty  becomes  subservient  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  general  public.  By  no  course  of  logic 
can  a  man  be  sustained  in  neglecting  the  protection  of  his  fruit 
trees  upon  the  ground  of  individual  ownership,  when  such  neg- 
lect spreads  devastation  and  loss  over  the  orchards  of  others. 
If  the  State  is  justified  in  spending  money  for  the  destruction  of 
the  brown-tail  or  gypsy  moth,  why  not  for  the  prevention  of  the 
codling  moth,  tent  caterpillar,  and  other  insects  which  bring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  loss  to  our  fruit  interests  yearly. 
It  is  this  inferior  fruit,  resulting  from  neglect  of  trees  and  spray- 
ing, which  loads  -the  market  and  cuts  out  so  large  a  per  cent  of 
the  profits  in  orcharding.  An  industry  worth  two  to  four  mil- 
lions yearly  to  the  State,  surely  merits  recognition  and  protec- 
tion by  the  State  against  the  fast  multiplying  pests  and  diseases. 
No  market,  however  active  it  may  be,  is  of  any  value  unless 
growers  and  manufacturers  are  able  to  supply  its  demands,  and 
when  we  discuss  this  subject  it  is  with  the  expectation  that  we 
may  contribute  to  the  supply  called  for.  For  this  to'^be  possible 
the  preservation  of  the  fruit  trees  becomes  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. Today  there  are  enemies  threatening  the  State  beyond 
any  we  have  ever  met  and  they  cannot  be  controlled  by  individual 
effort  alone  simply  because  some  will  not,  and  others  care  not, 
to  protect  their  property,  'l  he  State  must  appropriate  the  means 
and  direct  the  agencies  necessary  to  insure  freedom  from  these 
pests.  The  brown-tail  moth  is  already  established  in  several 
localities  and  the  dreaded  gypsy  moth  will  soon  be  in  Maine. 
The  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  reached  the  State  before  this  time. 
Whatever  is  done  must  be  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  every  fruit  grower  should  be  enlisted  to  ask  of  the  incoming 
legislature  such  legislation  as  will  in  time  free  from  one  of  these 
pests  and  protect  from  the  other.  It  is  not  only  folly  but  vex- 
ation of  spirit  to  call  attention  to,  or  discuss  a  condition  so  grave 
as  this  unless  there  follows  immediately  a  well  organized  move- 
ment for  such  legislation  as  will  secure  the  freedom  so  necessary 
and  so  much  desired.  Every  fruit  grower  should  be  prompt  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  tne  Governor  and  Council,  as  well 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  the  immediate  action 
last  sprmg,  taken  without  legislation  but  with  a  full  conscious- 
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iiess  of  the  clanger,  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  brown-tail 
moth  in  the  State  became  known.  The  emergency  was  met  in 
the  best  manner  possible,  without  the  least  delay,  and  at  small 
expense  to  the  State,  and  all  was  accomplished  that  could  be  at 
that  time.  We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  legislative  session  and 
the  further  steps  necessary  must  be  provided  for  by  the  passage 
of  such  laws  and  making  of  such  appropriations  as  will  make 
possible  the  thorough  and  continuous  protection  of  the  State 
until  these  pests  are  finally  destroyed.  Every  lover  of  the  shade 
trees  as  well  as  grower  of  fruit,  has  need  to  be  aroused  to  the 
danger  now  threatening  and  the  importance  of  protecting  our 
markets  as  well  as  homes  and  forests,  by  guarding  jealously  our 
trees,  and  this  society  can  do  no  less  than  devote  its  energies  to 
the  spreading  of  knowledge  regarding  the  danger,  and  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  best  measures  looking  to  complete  protection. 

Although  as  yet  the  brown-tail  moth  is  confined  to  isolated 
spots  they  spread  rapidly,  while,  because  of  the  location  of  their 
nests  in  the  top,  and  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  highest  branches 
of  the  tall  elms,  their  extermination  becomes  a  difficult  problem, 
with  the  desired  end  somewhere  in  the  dim  future.  Our  mar- 
kets are  in  danger,  our  trees  are  in  danger,  the  fruit  industry  is 
in  danger  and  this  society  the  only  one  specifically  interested, 
hence  here  is  room  and  call  for  active  efforts  not  to  be  dela3'ed. 
While  there  may  be  danger  from  excess  of  paternalism  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State  or  nation,  it  surely  cannot  be  claimed  that 
we  have  yet  reached  the  danger  line  in  protecting  our  fruit  and 
fruit  trees.  This  society  may  well  go  to  the  coming  legislature 
prepared  to  insist  upon  favorable  action  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated, and  surely  to  initiate  measures  which,  when  they  become 
laws,  will  result  in  the  uniform  grading  of  Maine  fruit.  Today 
this  is  a  hap-hazard,  hit-or-miss  practice,  no  two  packers  having 
the  same  standard,  and  worse  than  all.  a  large  quantity  of  our 
choicest  fruit  going  out  of  the  State  without  being  properly 
branded,  or,  what  is  worse,  carrying  a  foreign  name,  while  the 
seconds  go  abroad  as  Maine  Baldwins. 

Unless  there  is  activity  on  the  part  of  those  specially  inter- 
ested there  is  grave  danger  that  the  name  "Maine"  will  come 
to  be  established  in  the  great  markets  as  indicating  second  quality 
fruit.     Growers  have  for  vears  been  selling  their  Baldwins  and 
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seeing  the  number  ones  packed  and  stamped  "Canada  Baldwins" 
and  the  seconds  "Maine  Baldwins."  This  means  that  unless 
care  is  taken  the  name,  which  should  mean  so  much,  will  come 
to  have  a  commercial  standing,  which  will  in  no  sense  indicate 
the  place  where  the  fruit  was  grown,  but  simply  the  grade,  and 
this  not  the  best.  Once  established  it  would  be  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  correct,  but  would  stand  for  all  time  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  producer.  The  dair}-  workers  of  the  State  have  for 
years  been  obliged  to  contend  with  this  commercial  rating,  which 
attaches  "Vermont"  to  th^  highest  grade  of  dairy  butter,  even 
though  made  in  Maine ;  while  Maine  butter,  which  very  likely 
was  made  in  Vermont,  sells  at  a  lower  price.  This  is  purely  a 
commercial  rating,  yet  it  operates  and  must  operate  against  the 
Maine  producer.  Far  more  is  involved  in  this  fruit  problem,  for 
the  greatest  bulk  goes  upon  the  foreign  market,  where  the  name 
becomes  a  trade  mark  of  inestimable  value,  to  be  most  sacredly 
guarded. 

If  we  are  thinking  only  of  the  possible  returns  for  the  crop 
of  the  present  year  the  full  significance  of  this  will  not  be  real- 
ized, but  I  raise  the  note  of  warning  and  urge  upon  this  society 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  future  orchardists  of  Maine  by 
jealously  guarding  and  protecting  the  name.  When  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  orchards  reach  five  and  ten  million  barrels  yearly  the 
word  Maine  stamped  upon  every  barrel  of  choice  number  ones 
will  have  value  everywhere  for  the  individual  producer.  Permit 
this  name  to  be  accepted  commercially  as  indicating  number 
twos  and  you  place  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
every  aspiring  grower,  and  cast  one  side  the  reputation  of  the 
State  for  producing  the  best  quality  of  fruit.  It  is  time  we  shook 
off  the  indifference  so  long  manifest,  and  began  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, not  to  cease  until  the  superiority  of  Maine  fruit  is  fixed 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

This  exhibition,  magnificent  as  it  is,  these  yearly  gatherings 
of  the  cream  of  the  orchards,  may  be  pleasant  occasions,  but 
shame  upon  us  if  our  energies  are  spent  in  mutual  admiration 
over  what  these  tables  hold,  and  we  fail  to  set  in  motion  meas- 
ures which  will  protect  the  State,  promote  the  industry  and  pre- 
serve our  reputation  for  superior  quality. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  any  permanent  results  there  must  be 
a  well  organized  movement  set  on  foot  by  this  society  to  secure 
legislation  by  which  all  fruit  shipments  shall  be  carefully  and 
completely  graded.  Here  is  where  our  neighbors  across  the  line 
have  outstripped  us  and  are  securing,  through  the  enforcement 
of  laws  governing  the  sorting  and  packing,  an  enviable  position 
in  the  European  markets.  As  these  must,  for  all  time,  be  the 
distributing  centres  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  grown  on  this 
continent,  it  is  neither  wisdom  nor  economy  to  allow  others  to 
lead  in  this  most  important  factor  in  disposing  of  the  product. 

We  lay  emphasis  upon  varieties,  setting,  fertilization,  cultiva- 
tion and  care  of  the  trees,  and  these  may  well  be  emphasized  over 
and  over  again,  but  we  have  not  yet  come  to  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  uniform  packages  or  grading  of  the  fruit.  In 
1901  Canada  passed  what  is  known  as  the  "Fruit  Marks  Act," 
some  portions  of  which  were  amended  the  following  year,  the 
result  being  a  marked  improvement  in  the  grade  of  fruit  offered 
for  sale,  and  better  returns  to  the  grower. 

Trade  rests  largely  upon  confidence  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  law  requiring  the  proper  grading  and  marking  and  that  mspec- 
tors  have  authority  in  each  and  every  case,  would  be  much  to 
attract  trade  and  insure  satisfactory  prices.  It  may  be  claimed 
that  this  legislation  must  be  national,  and  so  it  should  be,  but 
some  state  will  take  the  initiative,  and  why  not  Maine?  The 
only  objections  to  be  raised  would  be  either  against  any  attempt 
to  check  fraud  or  "the  extra  bother,"  as  one  party  expresses  it, 
of  grading  into  different  barrels  or  boxes.  In  either  case  the 
object  aimed  at  is  entirely  overlooked,  for  it  must  follow  that 
graded  fruit  will  bring  dollars  to  the  pocket  of  the  grov/er,  and 
if  this  puts  a  stop  to  "deaconed"  packages  it  surely  is  a  step  to  be 
devoutly  prayed  for  as  a  help  to  common  honesty.  Criticism 
holds  not  against  the  great  majority,  but  those  who  seek  to  evade 
and  would  deceive  for  present  gain.  It  is  these  who  lower  the 
reputation  of  the  State  and  reduce  the  price  otherwise  possible 
for  all,  and  because  of  indifference  to  their  own  best  interests 
the  steps  here  indicated  become  absolutely  necessary. 

In  an  able  address  before  this  society  at  Farmington,  two  years 
ago.  Prof.  Munson  urged  the  measures  here  advocated,  and  the 
fact  that  no  action  was  taken  and  no  movement  organized  to 
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initiate  necessary  legislation  is  a  criticism  upon  this  society.  If 
it  is  to  merit  existence  in  the  future  it  must  be  because  of  service 
to  the  special  industry  in  whose  behalf  it  was  called  into  exist- 
ence. The  Fruit  Marks  Act  of  Canada  is  essentially  as  follows : 
(i)  That  the  face  of  all  fruit  packages  must  fairly  represent 
the  fruit  throughout. 

(2)  Closed  boxes  and  barrels  must  be  marked  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  packer,  the  variety  of  fruit,  and  its  grade. 

(3)  It  is  an  offense,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  to  dispose 
of,  or  have  in  possession  for  sale,  fraudulently  packed  or  marked 
fruit  even  when  buyer  and  seller  are  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

(4)  The  act  provides  that  No.  i  or  XXX  fruit  "shall  consist 
of  well-grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  nearly  uni- 
form size,  of  good  color  for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape  and  not, 
less  than  90  per  cent  free  from  scab,  worm  holes,  bruises  and 
other  defects,  and  properly  packed,"  but  does  not  prevent  the 
packing  or  selling  of  any  grade  that  is  properly  marked.  There 
is  no  definition  of  grades  marked  "No.  2"  or  "XX"  and  "No.  3" 
or  "X." 

{S)  Commission  merchants  who,  after  notice,  handle  fruit 
put  up  contrary  to  law  will  be  prosecuted ;  but  the  act  makes  no 
provision  for  the  inspection  of  particular  lots  at  the  "request  of 
buyer  or  seller." 

The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  with  reference  to  pack- 
ing and  marking,  is  not  less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  $1.00 
per  package ;  for  removing  an  inspector's  brand,  $40.00 ;  for 
obstructing  an  inspector,  $25  to  $500 ;  the  fines  being  equally 
divided  between  the  informant  and  the  government.  Alerchants 
are  held  responsible  for  the  fruit  in  their  hands,  but  in  every  case 
the  original  offender  is  prosecuted  if  found. 

Prof.  Munson,  in  reviewing  this  act,  said:  "The  beneficial 
eft'ects  of  this  law  are  already  being  felt  across  the  border,  and 
it  can  but  result  in  giving  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  Dominion.  Shall  Maine  lead  in  a  similar  move- 
ment in  our  own  country  ?  Is  it  not  within  the  province  of  this 
society  to  go  before  the  State  Legislature  at  its  next  session  and 
urge  the  passage  of  some  measure  which  shall  tend  to  protect 
the  reputation  of  Maine  as  a  fruit  producing  State  ?  I  am  aware 
that  such  a  measure  would  meet  with  opposition,  and  have  little 
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hope  that  action  of  the  nature  indicated  can,  at  present,  be 
secured ;  but  the  suggestion  is  presented  for  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  fruit  growers  here  assembled.  Nearly  all  of  the 
raw  material  which  the  farmer  buys, — his  fertilizers,  his  seeds, 
his  feeds — are  subject  to  legislative  restrictions;  shall  he  then 
object  if  the  products  he  offers  for  sale  are  placed  under  similar 
restrictions?  Do  those  who  object  to  such  a  measure  dare  stand 
up  and  give  their  real  reason  for  such  objection?" 

The  queries  which  Prof.  Munson  raised  two  years  ago,  I 
repeat  today,  and  urge  a  reply  from  those  opposed,  or  action, 
immediate  action,  by  those  who  approve,  organize  a  movement 
for  such  legislation  as  "will  insure  the  thorough  grading,  inspec- 
tion and  marking  of  all  fruit  and  at  once  you  attract  attention  to 
,  the  industry  from  capitalists,  and  the  orchards  will  multiply. 
Looking  to  this  department  of  agriculture,  with  sole  reference 
to  its  possible  growth,  and  value  to  the  State,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual producers,  such  a  step  and  such  legislation  becomes 
imperative,  hence  it  is  necessary  that  this  societv  set  on  foot  the 
steps  needful  to  insure  favorable  action  when  the  full  significance 
of  the  legal  measure  is  appreciated  by  the  legislators. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  fact  that  can  hardly  be  urged 
too  strongly,  and  that  is,  that  there  will  always  be  an  open  mar- 
ket at  fair  prices  for  choice  fruit. 

Another  demand  of  the  market  which  should  claim  our  atten- 
tion and  be  encouraged  by  all  authorities,  is  that  of  floriculture. 
No  adequate  reason  can  be  given  why  this  increasing  love  of 
fresh  flowers  should  be  supplied  so  largely  by  growers  out  of 
the  State ;  when  through  the  encouragement  this  society  might 
offer  the  trade  could  be  held  within  the  State.  If  the  fruit  trees 
supply  a  necessary  article  of  food,  the  greenhouses  play  an 
important  part  in  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  home,  and 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  throughout  this  country  this 
inherent  love  of  the  beautiful  will  rapidly  increase  and  the 
demand  for  fresh  flowers  become  more  and  more  a  factor  in  our 
industrial  life. 

In  addition  to  all  that  are  grown  in  the  greenhouses  of  this 
State,  no  one  can  estimate  the  volume  of  orders  which  go  out  of 
the  State  to  be  supplied  by  growers  elsewhere.  Here  is  an  invit- 
ing field  for  extensive  cultivation  and  this  society  may  well  take 
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the  initiative  in  creating  desire  for  this  industry,  assi.^ting  in 
fqrmulating-  plans  for  the  building  of  substantial  greenhouses, 
and  offering  more  liberal  premiums  upon  a  greatly  increased 
variety  of  blossoming  plants. 

Another  line  of  work  suggests  itself  as  bearing  directly  upon 
markets,  yet  outside  the  established  lines  already  attempted,  and 
that  is  to  urge  upon  the  officials  at  our  agricultural  fairs  the  vital 
importance  of  offering  more  liberal  premiums  on  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  at  nearly  all  fairs  is  devoted 
to  the  vaudeville  and  the  races,  and  only  the  merest  pittance  paid 
to  him  who  grows  the  substantial  or  cultivates  the  beautiful. 
From  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  is  the  maximum  premium  in  the 
fruit,  vegetable  and  floral  department,  while  the  races  call  for 
purses  reaching  into  the  hundreds.  It  is  folly  to  waste  time  in 
regrets  over  this  condition  unless  there  follows  some  well 
digested  movement  towards  reform.  This  feature  of  our  fairs, 
important  in  the  highest  degree,  is  steadily  dropping  out  and 
solely  for  the  reason  that  its  value  to  the  State  and  importance 
to  the  exhibition  is  not  appreciated. 

When  we  attempt  any  discussion  of  markets  all  these  factors 
enter  in  and  call  for  recognition,  and  until  each  receives  its  full 
measure  of  support, 'and  all  conditions  are  made  favorable  for 
the  furthering  of  the  industry  in  all  departments,  the  organization 
which  stands  as  the  representative  of  these  varied  industries  is 
derelict  of  duty.  If  in  the  past  it  has  not  been  considered  the 
duty  of  this  body  to  assist  in  correcting  these  conditions,  the  time 
has  surely  come  when  the  scope  of  its  field  of  operations  may 
well  be  extended,  and  assistance  given  along  all  lines  leading  to 
broader*  markets. 

Every  grower  of  farm  products  is  helped  when  the  essential 
quality  of  Maine  products  is  known  to  the  widest  possible  range 
of  readers  and  visitors,  and  as  this  impression  is  backed  by  the 
quality  of  the  goods  put  on  the  market,  a  permanent  and  grow- 
ing trade  is  assured. 

Looking  to  the  future  and  realizing  the  sure  outcome  from 
the  greatest  possible  development  of  the  fruits,  flowers  and  other 
farm  products,  the  next  step  by  this  body  is  clearly  indicated. 
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It  is  to  fix  by  statute  requirements  such  bounds  as  to  inspire  a 
growing  confidence  in  the  uniform  quaHty  of  our  products  and 
insure  to  the  careful  growers  substantial  returns  for  their  labors. 

We  shall  approach  this  result  just  in  proportion  as  we  protect 
the  buyer  and  seller  by  requiring  the  proper  grading  of  all  fruit, 
as  the  importance  of  the  uniform  package  becomes  generally 
appreciated,  as  the  necessity  for  stimulating  the  growing  of 
flowers  is  realized  and  as  we  help  make  our  annual  exhibitions 
complete  through  the  largest  possible  display  of  the  fruits  of  the 
orchard,  greenhouse  and  garden. 

Here  is  legitimate  work  for  this  State  Pomological  Society  in 
addition  to  and  beyond  what  has  heretofore  been  attempted,  and 
while  neglecting  nothing  in  the  range  of  duties  already  recog- 
nized, let  us  reach  after  the  larger  grasp  possible  today  and  serve 
our  State,  our  orchardists  and  our  society  by  helping  towards 
the  solution  of  the  vexed  problems  confronting  the  individual 
grower  of  1905. 


THE   FRUIT   MARKET— MARKETING   APPLES. 

By  E.  H.  Cook,  Vassalboro. 

In  marketing  apples,  perhaps  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  the 
package,  and  of  late  years  the  package  has  assumed  considerable 
importance.  The  best  possible  package  for  exporting  apples  is 
an  oak  barrel,  with  round  hickory  hoops,  but  most  any  ordinary 
flour  barrel  will  do  pretty  well ;  and  as  we  get  away  from  that 
we  get  something  less  desirable  all  the  time.  A  cooper  was  at 
my  place  perhaps  a  month  ago  and  trying  to  find  out  just  how 
to  make  a  barrel  that  would  please  me.  "Well,"  I  said,  "the 
nearer  you  get  to  the  ordinary  flour  barrel,  the  nearer  you  get 
to  something  that  they  will  like  in  Liverpool."  They  are  con- 
servative people,  the  English,  and  we  all  are  somewhat ;  but  they 
especially.  They  have  been  used  to  the  secondhand  barrel,  or 
the  ordinary  flour  barrel,  for  many  years,  and  they  won't  get 
away  from  it  without  costing  you  something  for  it,  as  some  one 
said.  They  will  discount  the  rough  soft  wood  barrel  from  six- 
pence to  a  shilling.  12  to  24  cents,  and  I  have  seen  it  on  my 
account  of  sales  where  there  were  discounts,  thev  marked  them 
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United  States  barrels,  Nova  Scotia  barrels,  and  discounted  in  one 
case  48  cents,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  know  of  except  that  the 
barrel  didn't  suit  them.  They  are  very  sharp  over  there.  If 
you  put  a  head  into  your  barrel  that  is  a  little  thicker  than  the 
ordinary  barrel  head,  they  will  discount  for  that  too.  They  don't 
want  to  buy  wood,  they  are  buying  apples.  If  you  put  a  plugged 
head  in,  they  will  notice  it.  The  best  package  for  the  export 
market  is  the  ordinary  flour  barrel.  For  domestic  markets  the 
new  barrel  does  about  as  well,  and  in  some  markets  better 
because  they  know  they  are  clean,  and  they  haven't  got  nito  ruts 
so  hard  and  so  deep  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

Now  in  getting  this  secondhand  flour  barrel  ready  for  market 
you  want  to  wash  it.  You  can't  wash  it  with  snow  or  grass  or  a 
dry  broom.  Water  is  the  only  thing  that  will  clean  it.  Dash 
into  your  secondhand  barrel  half  a  pail  of  water,  take  a  broom, 
get  that  water  whirling  until  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  barrel  and 
your  work  is  done  and  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes;  but  try  to 
clean  it  dry,  and  scrub  and  scrub  and  scrub  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  it  won't  be  ready,  and  there  will  be  flour  set  in  motion  that 
will  rattle  out  onto  the  apples  and  the  apples  will  be  moist  and 
it  will  look  worse  than  anything  you  can  think  of  on  the  apples. 
The  new  barrel  doesn't  need  that.  All  barrels  need  to  have 
their  hoops  tightened  before  you  begin  to  pack.  In  getting  new 
barrels,  the  narrower  the  stave  the  better.  I  saw  some  yester- 
day, and  they  were  planed  and  white  and  pretty  looking  except 
that  the  staves  of  some  of  them  were  nearly  a  foot  wide,  and  the 
barrel  was  not  round  on  that  account.  As  to  the  barrel  question 
it  is  going  to  be  easier  in  a  year  or  two.  They  are  making  more 
and  more  new  barrels  so  that  I  wouldn't  wonder  by  next  fall  if 
there  were  more  barrels  than  there  were  apples,  and  barrels 
would  be  quite  cheap.  If  any  of  you  who  raise  large  quantities 
of  apples  don't  know  how  to  get  barrels — I  presume  you  all  do, 
but  for  any  one  who  doesn't — he  can  go  ofif  into  Palermo  or 
Montville,  some  of  those  towns  where  they  have  been  making 
lime  casks,  and  there  will  be  mills  there  that  he  can  get  his 
staves  and  stufif  sawed  out  cheaply  and  transported  by  rail  to 
where  he  lives.  He  can  get  one  of  those  coopers  over  there  who 
is  used  to  it  to  set  up  the  barrels  at  home.  Those  barrel  makers 
over  there  don't  own  anything,  they  have  no  machinery,  they 
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get  their  stuff  sawed  at  the  mill  and  take  it  home  and  work  it 
all  up  by  hand,  costs  them  about  eighteen  or  twenty  cents  to  make 
a  barrel ;  and  you  can  buy  them  there  at  the  shop  for  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents — delivered  thirty  miles,  as  in  my  case,  costs 
thirty  cents.  I  don't  believe  that  the  box  will  ever  come  into 
general  use  as  a  package  for  shipping  apples.  They  have  been 
using  the  box  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  It  is  not  a  very  new 
thing.  It  has  been  used  for  shipping  apples  quite  a  good  while. 
They  usually  use  the  bushel  box  and  when  they  do  that  they 
wrap  tneir  apples  in  tissue  paper  and  put  them  in  layers,  and  a 
cardboard  between  each  layer,  and  a  bushel  box  according  to  the 
size  of  the  apple  will  hold  three  to  five  layers.  If  you  have  a 
thousand  barrels  of  apples  and  want  to  get  them  onto  the  market, 
and  get  a  telegram  from  your  agent  to  hustle,  it  would  give  any- 
body fits  to  hustle  a  thousand  barrels  into  those  boxes,  with  tissue 
paper  and  cardboard,  and  get  them  onto  the  cars.  Of  course 
it  will  do  for  a  few  fancy  apples,  but  I  don't  believe  it  will  ever 
be  done  for  a  commercial  way,  by  the  thousand  barrels. 

Some  like  the  barrel  because  they  can  roll  it  on  the  floor,  plat- 
form and  dock,  and  others  like  the  box  because  they  can't  roll 
it ;  so  you  see  men  are  not  all  alike.  And  I  may  be  entirely  mis- 
taken about  this  box  business.  The  box  is  no  cheaper,  no  easier 
to  get  than  the  barrel.  A  box  maker  wanted  me  to  try  boxes. 
"Yes,  I  wni  try  boxes,  try  anything — make  me  some,  a  couple 
of  hundred."  Well,  he  wasn't  ready.  "What  is  the  price  of 
them?"  I  found  I  couldn't  get  enough  for  my  apples  any 
cheaper  than  I  could  get  the  barrels. 

There  is  a  very  good  box  made — to  digress  a  little — that  is  a 
fine  thing  on  a  farm,  to  hold  a  bushel.  You  take  two  pieces  of 
board  11x12  and  nail  slats  on  three  sides,  leaving  one  for  an 
opening, — one-half  inch  slats  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Of 
course  I  am  describing  the  ordinary  crate  box.  But  they  can 
be  made  for  five  cents — this  half-inch  stuff — of  course  it  isn't 
close  together,  and  a  person  nailing  those  slats  onto  these  end 
pieces  of  inch  stuff  can  make  a  box  very  rapidly.  The  ends  are 
11X12  and  inside  measure  is  2234  inches,  which  will  hold  a 
bushel.  When  you  are  packing  potatoes  it  is  much  easier  to  take 
up  potatoes  in  these  boxes  and  put  them  onto  the  load  and  pile 
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them  anywhere,  and  when  you  get  to  carrying  them  down  cellar, 
take  one  of  those  boxes  and  dump  it  into  the  chute — it  is  much 
easier  to  handle  than  a  barrel,  or  even  a  box.  You  can  scatter 
them  along  in  the  field  and  let  the  boy  make  his  pile  there  and 
not  have  to  lug  to  a  barrel  or  to  the  cart. 

Now  I  shall  run  against  some  things  I  have  heard  talked  of 
here  today  in  regard  to  marketing  apples,  and  I  hope  not  to  come 
out  as  bad  as  the  man  who  told  the  African  prince  that  he  had 
seen  water  so  cold  that  it  would  be  hard  and  you  could  walk  on 
it,  and  the  prince  ordered  him  out  and  had  his  head  cut  off.  But 
ycu  want  to  see  both  sides  of  all  questions.  In  marketing  apples 
I  should  market  No.  2's  of  good,  hard,  red  apples,  surely.  I 
should  market  No.  2  Kings  and  No.  2  Baldwins  and  No.  2  Ben 
Davis.  I  wouldn't  market  No.  2  Spies  or  Russets  or  Bellflowers 
or  soft  table  apples.  That  is  the  result  of  my  experience.  Expe- 
rience makes  me  believe  in  that  way.  A  No.  2  Baldwin  will 
bring  almost  as  much  in  Liverpool  as  a  No.  i.  They  don't  dis- 
criminate there  very  much  as  to  size,  and  they  will  accept  worm 
holes  with  good  grace  if  they  are  not  woodchuck  holes — too 
many  and  too  large.  In  shipping  to  Liverpool,  the  main  thing 
is  to  have  a  red  apple  that  is  hard  and  packed  clean,  no  leaves 
or  litter,  long  stems,  anything  of  that  kind.  And  get  them  tight 
into  the  barrel,  more  by  shaking  than  by  pressing  hard  when  you 
get  to  heading  them  up.  I  have  had  the  No.  2's  bring  more  than 
the  No.  I's  more  than  once  or  twice.  I  have  got  very  good 
returns  from  a  car  of  straight  No.  2's  this  year,  as  good  as  I 
expected,  or  should  have  expected  had  I  sent  ones.  You  know 
Baldwins  are  very  red  this  year  and  not  wormy,  nothing  much. 
1  took  them  down  to  less  than  two  inches,  some  of  them.  They 
were  very  pretty,  looked  like  cherries  in  the  barrel,  packed  clean 
and  tight  and  nice,  and  they  went  over  there  and  they  sold  for 
10-6  in  Liverpool,  and  that  gives  a  very  good  net.  Why  I  hap- 
pened to  have  this  carload  of  No.  2's,  I  was  shipping  apples  to 
Aroostook.  They  have  to  have  a  pretty  nice  apple  there.  You 
can't  send  them  anything  that  will  measure  less  than  2^/^ 
inches — it  wouldn't  pay  you  to,  at  any  rate— and  I  sent  a  carload 
to  Caribou  and  a  carload  to  Houlton.  But  I  had  quite  a  good 
many  No.  2's,  the  size  apples  run  now.  The  first  carload  I  got 
10-6,  the  next  one  I  haven't  heard  from  yet. 
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Now  there  is  another  end — to  every  string  there  are  two  ends. 
You  say  "Don't  send  the  No.  2's"  and  keep  back  all  these 
apples — give  them  away  or  something  and  only  ship  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  your  apples — all  No.  I's — and  you  will  force  up  the 
price.  If  everybody  did  that  I  think  it  would  force  up  the 
price.  What  would  the  poor  fellow  do  who  has  to  live  in  the 
garret  and  hasn't  much  money  to  spend  ?  He  wants  some  apples. 
Why,  you  ought  to  ship  your  No.  2's  and  let  the  boarding  houses 
have  some  apples,  some  mince  pies  for  the  servants  and  all  those 
things.  Can't  everybody  pay  five  to  seven  dollars  for  a  barrel 
of  apples  at  the  other  end.  Ship  them  some  that  they  can  reach 
with  their  pocketbooks.  Apples  are  a  good  thing — pass  them 
around. 

Different  varieties  of  apples  do  better  in  different  markets. 
If  you  had  a  carload  of  Bellflowers,  they  would  be  as  valuable 
almost  as  any  apples  raised  shipped  to  Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati 
or  most  any  western  market,  a  carload  of  nice  Bellflowers  gotten 
in  without  pressing  as  much  as  possible,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  shipped  to  most  any  w^estern  market  would  bring  good 
returns  most  any  year;  but  they  are  not  of  any  account  around 
here.  So  it  depends  somewhat  on  the  market  you  are  going  to 
ship  to.  Nodheads  sell  well  in  Portland  and  Waterville.  They 
don't  know  much  about  them  in  Boston.  Providence  they  do 
very  well.  Providence  is  a  good  Greening  market,  although  the 
Baldwins  are  coming  into  favor  there  more  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  than  before  and  consequently  Greenings  are  not  in 
quite  as  good  demand  as  they  were.  The  Mcintosh  Red  will 
sell  anywhere.  But  just  one  caution  about  that  Mcintosh  Red 
business.  If  you  don't  feel  within  yourself  that  you  can  spray 
your  apple  trees  at  least  three  times  a  year  and  every  year,  don't 
set  any  Mcintosh  Red.  The  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  had 
a  dry  June  and  these  spores  that  spoil  the  Mcintosh  Red  have 
been  falling  around  just  the  same,  but  when  they  came  down  on 
the  apple  tree,  they  found  it  dry  and  they  died ;  but  if  we  had 
had  it  hot  and  moist  along  about  the  loth  of  June  those  Mcintosh 
Reds  wouldn't  have  been  worth  shipping  anywhere.  They  are 
almost  sure  to  be  scabby.  It  wasn't  because  the  trees  were 
young.  I  don't  care  if  they  are  a  hundred  years  old,  if  we  have 
a  favorable  season  for  the  scab  it  will  spoil  your  Mcintosh  Reds 
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if  you  don't  spray  them.  If  you  are  willing  to  spray,  and  know 
you  are  going  to  spray,  then  you  can't  beat  it,  for  in  its  perfection 
there  is  nothing  better.  There  is  nothing  better  than  the  Spy 
in  its  perfection,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  on  an  average  to  raise 
them  that  way. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  any  man  shipping  his  own  fruit  to 
Liverpool.  Most  of  you,  and  perhaps  everyone  in  this  audience, 
knows  as  much  about  this  as  I  do,  but  there  may  be  some  one 
that  does  not.  Any  man  can  ship  from  one  barrel  to  a  thousand 
to  Liverpool  just  as  easy  as  he  can  ship  apples  to  Portland. 
When  you  get  ready  to  ship  your  apples  and  want  to  try  the 
Liverpool  market,  get  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
Liverpool  commission  house  agents  who  are  very  plenty  in  Bos- 
ton— you  can  easily  learn  the  address  of  some  one  of  them — and 
tell  him  what  you  want  to  do  and  about  what  time  you  will  be 
ready  to  ship,  and  he  will  write  you  right  back,  if  you  want  to 
ship  such  a  day,  bill  them  East  Boston,  care  of  the  Cunard  line, 
or  another  day,  bill  them  to  Charlestown,  care  of  the  Dominion 
line,  and  all  you  have  got  to  do  when  you  bring  your  apples  to 
the  station  is  to  go  to  the  station  agent  and  tell  him  what  your 
Boston  agent  has  told  you,  bill  these  apples  so  and  so  according 
to  the  instructions  I  have  received  from  the  Boston  agent.  After 
you  have  done  that  then  there  is  nothing  more  until  you  receive 
your  account  of  sales  and  check.  The  expense  of  shipping  a 
barrel  of  apples  to  Liverpool  from  here  will  be  about  $1.25.  I 
don't  know  just  what  your  Boston  rate  from  here  would  be,  but 
the  commission  rate  is  two  shillings  and  five  per  cent  thereot, 
which  would  be  about  fifty  cents,  and  there  is  about  twenty-eight 
cents  for  dockage  and  that  kind  of  dues,  and  a  cent  for  cable- 
grams to  tell  you  how  much  they  have  brought,  and  five  per  cent 
commission — if  the  barrel  sells  for  $4  over  there  that  will  be 
twenty  cents,  and  some  other  minor  dues  makes  it  all  probably — 
depends  something  how  far  yoCi  are  from  where  you  ship  them, 
where  they  take  the  steamer, — probably  about  $1.25  besides  the 
packing.  You  would  know  about  that  as  well  as  any  one,  what 
that  would  cost. 

Now  don't  get  down  on  the  apple  buyer  and  think  he  gets 
more  than  his  share,  because  he  doesn't.  How  many  buyers  have 
you  ever  known  to  get  rich?     They  sometimes  make  quite  a  lot, 
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$150  on  one  carload  of  apples.  In  a  little  while  the  mail  may 
show  them,  one  single  mail,  a  loss  of  $500.  It  is  gambling,  and 
it  is  quite  interesting,  and  exciting  and  depressing  both  at  times, 
and  if  I  had  never  gone  into  it,  I  shouldn't,  knowing  what  I  do 
about  it, — but  a  fellow  gets  to  gambling  and  can't  leave  off.  But 
the  buyer  doesn't  get  more  than  his  share,  the  middlemen  we 
hear  so  much  about  don't  get  more  than  their  share.  For 
instance,  you  raise  a  barrel  of  apples  and  pick  it  and  get  it  into 
your  cellar,  and  they  do  the  rest  except  drawing  them  to  the  sta- 
tion. But  they  put  more  money  into  the  apples  than  you  do. 
We  who  grow  apples  should  not  think  that  we  ought  to  receive 
all  that  they  get  at  the  other  end  of  the  route,  when  they  have 
taken  the  apples,  transported  them  on  cars  and  boats,  kept  them 
in  warehouses,  keeping  an  extensive  staff  of  clerks,  and  all  those 
things.  They  do  more  to  the  apple  after  they. take  hold  of  it — 
that  is,  put  more  expense  into  it,  perhaps  two  or  three  times 
according  to  where  the  market  is,  than  the  man  who  raises  it. 
Mr.  Smiley  was  asked  how  much  his  apple  crop  cost  him  last 
year  for  which  he  received  $450  on  the  trees.  "Well,  it  cost  me 
63  cents,  the  whole  crop.  I  hired  Preston  Lancaster,"  he  said, 
"a  half  a  day  to  help  me  prop  the  apple  trees,  and  that  is  all  they 
cost  me."  Of  course  he  didn't  reckon  the  interest  on  $15  an 
acre  land  that  the  trees  stood  on,  but  it  would  not  have  been  very 
great.  He  hasn't  fertilized  his  orchard,  other  than  to  allow  his 
sheep  to  run  there  and  shut  them  in  there  nights,  for  a  genera- 
tion, and  he  has  gotten  good  crops  right  along.  It  doesn't  cost 
much  to  raise  a  barrel  of  apples.  You  can  raise  a  barrel  of 
apples  for  ten  cents  on  the  trees  before  your  touch  them,  so  when 
you  sell  them  for  fifty  cents — whether  you  raise  them  for  ten 
cents  or  not,  I  am  very  sure  that  selling  them  for  fifty  cents  on 
the  trees  is  good  business.  It  will  yield  you  $50  a  year  per  acre, 
and  what  other  crop  will  yield  that  ? 

Now  one  thing  more  about  the  marketing,  the  subject  that  was 
given  me.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do.  I  was  going  to  say  if  I 
were  you  I  would  do  so  and  so,  but  I  do  this  way.  Any  ordinary 
year,  in  the  fall,  gathering  time,  I  get  all  the  force  I  can  to  help 
me  that  I  can  handle,  and  board  or  hire  boarded  in  that  vicinity, 
all  that  I  can  work  to  advantage,  to  go  with  me  into  that  orchard, 
and  I  first  gather  up  all  my  odd  kinds  such  as  Bellflowers  and 
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Black  Oxfords  and  Granite  Beauties,  and  all  of  those  varieties 
that  the  buyers  don't  like  to  take  and  later  won't  go  so  well, — I 
hustle  those  all  together  and  pack  them  nicely,  pack  the  2's,  pack 
the  small  apples  any  way,  and  pack  the  Snow  apples  before  they 
are  fully  ripe,  and  the  Kings  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  all 
table  apples,  in  ordinary  years,  that  is  when  Liverpool  is  in  con- 
dition to  take  apples — they  are  not  this  year — and  ship  them  as 
early  as  I  can,  tr}-  to  get  them  off  the  last  days  of  September, 
September  25th,  along  there,  and  set  them  a-going  across  the 
water,  and  the  chances  are  that  that  carload  picked  up  that  way 
will  bring  more  than  any  car  you  will  ship  later.  The  first  car 
I  shipped  that  way,  which  included  some  windfall  Ben  Davis 
picked  up  in  September,  and  windfall  Baldwins,  any  other  vari- 
et}', — anything  that  was  fit  for  an  apple  that  a  woman  would  be 
willing  to  sit  down  and  make  a  pie  of,  as  a  matter  of  fact  natural 
fruit,  good  looking  apples,  gathered  them  together  that  way  and 
made  up  a  carload  last  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
shipped  them  and  got  a  net  back  of  $2.85, — the  best  market  I  had 
for  the  year.  One  of  my  neighbors  was  in  there  when  we  were 
packing,  hustling  all  we  could  when  every  week  would  make 
them  less  price,  and  half  a  week  for  that  matter, — he  was  in  there 
looking  at  the  apples  we  were  handling  over  there,  and  he  says, 
"It  is  a  shame  to  ship  such  stuff  as  that  and  break  the  market  for 
good  stuff."  Later  I  shipped  in  January  a  straight  car  of  fancy 
Baldwins,  and  got  a  good  price  for  them,  but  not  as  much  as  that 
car  I  speak  of,  one  of  the  best  cars  of  Baldwins  I  ever  shipped 
in  January,  and  it  netted  back  a  little  less  than  $2.50.  But  the 
odds  and  ends  that  I  got  in  early  netted  back  $2.85.  Now  if  you 
get  rid  of  this  soft  stuff  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  like  the 
Starkey,  the  Nodhead,  the  Snow  apple  and  all  those,  before  the 
railroad  worms  wake  up  in  them  and  while  they  are  hard,  you 
won't  have  them  afterwards  hanging  around  your  premises  and 
wondering  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them — a  little  mess 
here,  another  there.  They  are  all  cleaned  up  and  gone  and  you 
have  got  your  money  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  do.  The  fall  is 
the  time  in  the  average  year  to  market  your  apples,  because  in 
the  fall  apples  are  new  and  consumption  is  greater,  and  in  the  fall 
they  are  filling  the  cold  storage  houses  and  the  consumption  is 
enormous  on  that  account,  and  the  evaporators  and  canning 
shops  are  running  and  the  demand  for  them  is  great.     It  is  four 
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or  five  or  seven  times  in  the  fall  what  it  is  later  in  the  winter. 
The  foreign  markets  will  take  great  quantities  in  the  fall  when 
they  have  no  large  crops  over  there — sell  50,000  in  a  day  and  not 
break  the  markets.  Later  in  the  season  instead  of  all  this  extra 
demand  by  the  storage  plants  and  the  packing  houses  and  all 
those  things,  they  are  putting  their  stuff  on  the  market,  and  they 
are  coming  into  competition  instead  of  being  an  outlet.  You 
could  not  sell  your  apples  this  year  anyway,  fall  or  spring,  but 
in  ordinary  years  the  fall  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  your  apples, 
and  you  are  not  worrying  about  whether  the  rats  will  eat  them 
or  they  will  freeze  before  spring.  Get  rid  of  them  and  begin 
planning  to  raise  some  more  the  next  year,  and  what  you  will 
do  to  your  orchards.  The  Russets  and  Ben  Davis  ought  not  to 
be  shipped  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  after  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. And  you  need  not  worry  about  your  Ben  Davis.  They 
will  sell  easily.  They  do  this  year.  They  will  every  year.  This 
may  be  guess  work.  One  man's  guess  work  is  just  as  good  as 
another's.  These  apples  would  sell  now.  One  of  my  neighbors, 
Mr.  George  Aver,  shipped  some  Ben  Davis  just  as  soon  as  he 
gathered  them  this  year,  got  back  about  $1.40,  got  about  the 
same  for  his  Baldwins— might  have  varied  a  few  cents,  not  much 
difference.  Some  of  the  later  cables  quoted  Baldwins  and  Ben 
Davis  right  neck  and  neck,  but  later  in  the  season  the  Ben  Davis 
will  do  better,  although  they  will  do  something,  ship  them 
in  the  fall.  The  time  is  to  wait  for  the  turn  of  the  year  for  both 
Russets  and  Ben  Davis,  but  it  is  a  good  time  to  ship  Baldwins 
as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  You  can't  get  Baldwins  into 
Liverpool  too  early  after  they  are  colored  up ;  and  as  to  those 
early  apples  like  the  King  and  Starkey,  Nodhead  and  that  class 
of  apples,  get  them  off  a  little  before  they  are  fully  colored  and 
let  them  color  a  little  in  the  barrel  going  over.  The  English  say 
they  do,  and  if  they  think  they  do  that  is  all  we  care  about, — they 
buy  them. 

Now  as  to  the  markets  being  over  with  for  Ben  Davis.  Don't 
you  suppose  the  English  know  as  much  about  Ben  Davis  as  we 
do?  Why  shouldn't  they?  They  have  been  eating  Ben  Davis 
there  for  twenty-five  years,  they  have  been  chewing  on  those  Ben. 
Davis  for  twenty-five  years,  and  we  haven't  eaten  any.  How 
many  here  have  eaten  any  Ben  Davis?     There  isn't  any  one. 
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Then  what  do  we  know  about  Ben  Davis  ?  They  know  because 
they  have  eaten  them.  We  don't.  They  hire  apples  a  good  deal 
there.  They  go  to  the  grocery  man  and  get  a  package  of  apples, 
a  half  bushel  or  whatever  they  think  they  will  need,  and  hire 
them,  take  them  home,  put  them  around  on  the  tables,  and  what 
don't  get  eaten  by  the  company  they  carry  back.  And  these  Ben 
Davis  are  first  rate  to  hire. 

In  marketing  the  Spy  you  have  to  be  a  little  careful  not  to 
press  them  too  hard  in  and  bruise  them.  Shake  them  and  have 
something  solid  to  shake  the  barrel  on,  and  don't  give  it  a  hard 
shaking  but  shake  them  gently  and  press  them  in  with  your  hand 
and  get  them  up  so  you  can  get  your  head  on  it  just  solid  and  not 
press  it  down  much.  If  you  do  you  will  press  the  Spies  right 
into  each  other.  They  are  tender.  They  are  a  fine  grained 
apple.  They  are  splendid  and  you  want  to  get  them  at  the  other 
end  without  showing  these  dints  that  one  apple  makes  against 
the  other.  You  can  buy  cushions  for  them  which  consist  of 
paper  with  some  excelsior  between.  I  think  they  cost  about  2^ 
cents  apiece.  I  have  used  them  some.  Don't  know  whether 
they  did  any  good  or  not.  In  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  packing 
apples,  I  would  put  thin  paper  because  it  is  cheaper  than  the  pulp 
head,  but  on  the  pressed  end  you  want  a  pulp  head,  because  in 
driving  in  this  pulp  head  will  prevent  the  head  from  starting  the 
skin  on  the  upper  apples.  x-Vnd  be  sure  and  put  just  as  good 
apples  next  to  be  pressed  as  anywhere.  They  will  look  at  that 
end  half  the  time  and  they  want  just  as  good  apples  there,  and 
good  apples  all  through.  Don  t  put  poor  stufif  in  the  middle  of 
the  barrel,  because  it  won't  pay.  I  know  it  won't,  too.  Don't 
ask  me  how  I  know.  You  often  hear  about  getting  apples  ready 
for  market  in  the  paper — "Get  very  nice  apples  and  face  them 
in."  These  apples  you  put  in  the  first  tier  are  sometimes  called 
facers  and  sometimes  called  headers  or  setters,  and  sometimes 
it  is  called  deaconing.  "Put  very  nice  ones  there  and  nice  ones 
all  the  way  to  the  top."  I  won't  advise  you  to  pack  apples  that 
way.  If  I  were  you.  and  if  I  were  I,  and  were  going  to  pack 
apples,  I  would  pack  the  kind  of  apples  I  had,  and  there  is 
nobody  who  has  that  kind  of  apples.  We  have  apples  as  they 
grow.  We  don't  make  them  grow  so  and  so,  gnarly,  wormy, 
or  a  little  bit  scabby  or  spotted,  or  undersized  and  all  that — we 
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may  have  neglected  our  duty  about  it,  but  that  is  the  way  they 
grow.  And  as  you  find  them,  pack  them.  Don't  waste  half  or 
two-thirds  of  them.  Pack  the  most  of  them-  if  you  are  going  to 
ship  on  your  own  account  to  Liverpool.  But  if  you  are  shipping 
to  Chicago,  it  is  no  use  to  send  No.  2's,  or  any  Western  state  or 
Northern  city  or  town.  The  Americans  discriminate  more  than 
the  English.  They  don't  seem  to  have  so  much  use  for  No.  2's. 
I  don't  know  hardly  what  they  do  with  them  there.  Some  years 
they  make  black  currant  jam  out  of  the  poor  apples.  One  firm 
last  year  made  300  tons  out  of  cider  apples,  poor  apples  that  came 
from  America. 


BROWN-TAIL  AND  GYPSY  MOTHS. 

The   AIoths   and   What   They   Threaten, 

Miss  Edith  M.  Patch,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

THE    brown-tail     moth. 

An  extended  description  of  the  insect  is  not  necessary  here. 
It  will  be  illustrated  by  a  lantern  slide  later  in  the  day.  There 
are,  also,  several  mounts  on  exhibition  wdiich  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  insect  in  the  various  stages  than  words  can.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  brown-tail  moth  is  a  white-w'inged  moth 
expanding  about  one  and  one-half  inches,  with  its  abdomen 
tipped  by  a  conspicuous  golden  brown  tuft. 

These  moths  are  on  the  wing  in  July  and  unlike  the  gypsy 
'moths,  the  brown-tail  females  as  well  as  the  males  are  strong 
flyers.  They  are  active  at  night  and  as  bright  lights  have  an 
attraction  for  them  they  sometimes  fly  a  long  way  toward  a 
lighted  district.  The  female  usually  selects  a  leaf  near  the  tip 
of  the  branch,  on  which  to  deposit  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  eggs.  Some  of  the  brown  hairs  from  the 
abdominal  tuft  adhere  to  the  egg-mass  and  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brown  felt  lump.  While  the  moths  have  a  preference 
for  pear  trees,  wild  cherry,  apple  and  white  oak  prove  very 
attractive  and  other  trees  are  not  scorned.  By  the  middle  of 
August  most  of  the  eggs  are  hatched  and  the  voung  caterpillars 
spin  a  slight  web  over  the  leaf  near  the  egg  cluster.     From  this 
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protection  they  advance  side  by  side,  like  a  little  army,  though 
they  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  huddle  together  beneath  the  web 
when  disturbed  in  any  way.  When  they  have  eaten  all  but  the 
skeleton  of  the  first  leaf,  they  draw  another  into  the  web  and 
repeat  the  process  at  intervals  during  the  late  summer.  They 
feed  slowly,  however,  and  spend  so  much  time  spinning  their 
web  that  they  do  comparatively  little  damage  to  the  trees  in  fall, 
and  they  are  still  very  small  when  cold  weather  comes  on ;  those 
removed  from  the  winter  nests  being  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  In  the  fall  the  young  caterpillars  weave  additional 
layers  of  silk  about  their  retreat,  fastening  it  securely  to  the 
branch  by  the  web  and  pass  the  winter  thus  in  colonies  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred.  These  nests,  which  look 
like  a  cluster  of  dead  leaves  hanging  from  the  branches,  are 
readily  seen  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  This  is  a  very  unusual 
yet  most  commendable  habit  in  a  caterpillar  pest,  for  they  can  be 
killed,  hundreds  at  a  time,  simply  by  destroying  the  nests  in 
which  the  colonies  hibernate.  Early  in  the  spring  the  young 
caterpillars  emerge  from  their  winter  nests  and  feed  upon  the 
opening  leaf  buds.  Until  about  the  middle  of  June  they  feed 
greedily  upon  the  leaves,  completely  stripping  the  trees  where 
they  are  numerous.  When  full  grown  the  caterpillars  are  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long.  They  are  dark  brown  with  a 
sprinkling  of  orange.  Long  fine  reddish  brown  hairs  cover  the 
body,  and  a  row  of  conspicuous  white  hairs  runs  along  each  side. 
Like  the  caterpillars  of  the  tussock  and  gypsy  moths,  thev  bear 
bright  red  tubercles  on  the  top  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdom- 
inal segments. 

Were  the  caterpillars  to  be  feared  onlv  for  their  ravages  upon 
orchard  and  other  trees,  the  situation  would  be  alarming  enough, 
but  not  less  serious  is  the  physical  discomfort  experienced  by 
people  living  in  infested  districts.  When  the  minutely  barbed 
hairs  of  the  caterpillar  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  they  cause 
an  eruption  similar  to  and  in  manv  cases  worse  than  ivy  poison- 
ing. These  hairs  are  brittle  and  where  the  caterpillars  are 
numerous  few  people  are  likely  to  escape  as  the  caterpillars  drop 
from  the  branches  and  creep  about,  even  entering  the  houses. 
Direct  contact  with  the  insects  themselves  is  not  necessar}',  how- 
ever, for  when  the  caterpillars  shed  their  skins,  which  they  do 
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several  times  during  their  larval  period,  the  molts  are  blown 
about,  widely  scattering  the  barbed  hairs.  Thus  in  infested  dis- 
tricts it  IS  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  whole  families  to  suffer 
from  the  rash  caused  by  the  hairs  which  settle  upon  clothes  hung 
out  to  dry.  Children  gathering  cherries  are  badly  "poisoned," 
and  near  Everett,  Massachusetts,  people  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  homes  for  uninfested  places  in  order  to  recover  from 
attacks  of  the  "caterpillar  itcn." 

The  caterpillars  are  usually  full  grown  in  June.  They  then 
spin  loose  cocoons  attached  commonly  to  leaves,  though  some- 
times other  shelter  is  sought.  From  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of 
July  the  moths  with  pure  white  wings  and  brown-tipped  abdo- 
mens emerge  from  these  cocoons  to  deposit  eggs  for  the  next 
generation  of  troublesome  caterpillars. 

MANNER    OE    DISTRIBUTION. 

New  localities  may  become  infested  in  various  ways.  When 
startled  the  caterpillars  have  a  habit  of  letting  themselves  down 
from  the  branch  and  hanging  by  a  frail  silken  thread.  They 
may  so  swing  against  the  clothing  of  a  person,  or  drop  upon  a 
passing  car  or  wagon  and  be  carried  long  distances.  Egg-laden 
moths  may  be  attracted  to  the  lights  in  trains  and  electric  cars 
and  be  borne  into  uninfested  localities  before  they  flutter  off  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  In  New  Hampshire  the  new  localities  were 
generally  found  along  the  lines  of  cars  coming  from  badly 
infested  regions.''' 

''A  reliable  observer,  Mr.  A.  M.  Cobb,  Maiden,  Mass.,  reports 
that  when  the  Bangor  boat  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Line  was 
passing  some  miles  off  Marblehead,  early  in  July  ( 1904)  a  large 
swarm  of  the  brown-tail  moths  came  aboard  and  completely 
covered  parts  of  the  vessel."  ** 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1904,  the  morning  after  a  strong 
southwesterly  wind,  the  telegraph  poles  and  the  sides  of  some  of 
the  buildings  near  the  Kittery  Navy  Yards  were  reported  to  be 
white  with  the  white-winged  brown-tail  moths.  The  town  was 
alarmed  and  great  numbers  of  the  moths  were  washed  down  with 
hose  and  destroyed,  but  that  many  escaped  and  deposited  eggs, 


*  N.  H.  College  Agr.  Kxp.  Sta.  Bui.  107.  p.  59. 
**Ma88.  Crop  Report,  Vol.  17,  No.  3,  p.  38. 
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the  neighboring  trees   (especiahy  the  pears  and  wild  cherries) 
bear  abundant  evidence. 

'inns  strong  winds,  Hghted  trains  and  boats,  and  vehicles  of 
all  sorts  are  seen  to  be  among  the  factors  which  hasten  the  nat- 
ural spread  of  this  dreaded  pest. 

REMEDIAL    MEASURES. 

Clean  CtiUure. 

Among  the  remedial  measures  to  be  considered  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  clean  culture.  This  implies  not  only  the 
proper  care  of  the  valuable  trees  themselves,  but  also  that  they 
shall  be  protected  from  bad  company.  There  may  be  an  apple 
tree  way  off  in  some  corner  too  old  to  yield  fruit,  but  still  bring- 
ing forth  a  crop  of  bud  moths  and  tent  caterpillars ;  or  a  group 
of  old  pear  trees  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  with  blackened 
leaves  and  undersized  pears  cracking  to  the  centre ;  or  possibly, 
straggling  along  the  road,  is  a  line  of  wnd  cherry  bushes  dis- 
torted with  black  knot  and  draped  with  caterpillar  nests  and 
webs.  It  is  these  deserted  or  neglected  trees  that  are  to  be 
feared,  for  in  them  dangerous  caterpillars  mav  breed  unnoticed, 
perhaps  for  years,  until  they  become  numerous  enough  to  make 
conspicuous  ravages.  The  wise  man  cuts  down  and  burns  the 
old  trees  which  are  infested  with  dangerous  diseases  or  which  are 
not  worth  keeping  clear  of  insect  pests. 

Cutting  and  Burning  the  Winter  Nests. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  direct  remedies  because  it  is 
the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  if  thoroughly  done,  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  The  webs  and  leaves  that 
compose  the  nest  are  woven  tightly  through  the  tips  of  the 
branches  and  hang  there  like  dead  leaves  all  winter.  With  so 
many  months  for  inspection  there  is  no  excuse  for  harboring  the 
hibernating  caterpillars  on  shade  or  orchard  trees.  After  they 
are  cut  from  the  branches,  the  nests  should  be  burned,  as  this  is 
the  simplest  way  of  destroying  the  colony  within. 

"As  showing  how  cheaply  webs  may  be  gathered  where  a  gen- 
eral campaign  is  made,  the  figures  of  work  done  by  employees 
of  the  Massachusetts  gypsy  moth  committee  in  1899  are  of 
interest.     At  that  time  over  nine  hundred  thousand  webs  were 
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destroyed  at  the  total  outlay  of  nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars.'  (From  the  Mass.  Crop  Report).  This  would  mean, 
accounting  for  the  variation  in  the  number  of  the  caterpillars 
per  nest,  the  destruction  of  from  15,000  to  30,000  caterpillars  for 
each  dollar's  outlay. 

A  Bounty  Put  upon  Winter  Nests. 

Much  can  be  done  by  local  interests.  One  example  will  serve 
for  an  illustration.  Last  winter  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  city 
improvement  society  placed  $50  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  who  paid  five  cents  a  dozen  for  winter  nests.  Hun- 
dreds of  nests  were  brought  in  by  the  children  and  burned  in 
the  school  furnace.  And  the  children  on  our  side  of  the  river 
were  envious  because  the  Fates  had  not  been  generous  to  them 
also. 

Instruction,  in  Public  Scliools. 

You  had  at  your  meeting  last  year  a  valuable  and  interesting 
discussion  upon  nature  study  and  related  subjects.  There  is 
time  here  only  to  suggest  the  need  of  this  phase  of  education 
from  the  economic  standpoint.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
teach  in  an  elementary  way  a  few  things  about  the  important 
insects  in  the  vicinity.  A  little  observation  and  a  little  reading 
would  prepare  any  teacher  to  do  this.  A  single  lesson  would 
enable  a  child  to  distinguish  the  winter  nest  of  the  brown-tail 
moth  from  the  webs  of  the  fall  web-worm  and  tent  caterpillar  or 
from  the  various  cocoons  which  are  attached  to  leaves.  All 
these  things  are  brought  into  Kittery  with  the  question  "Is  this 
the  brown-tail  nest?"  and  the  fact  that  many  people  within  the 
infested  district  do  not  know  what  to  look  for  suggests  the  need 
for  preparing  the  children  of  Maine  to  watch  intelligently  sus- 
pected areas  for  the  occurrence  of  this  pest.  If  nothing  else 
were  accomplished,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  every  child 
know  at  least  that  the  insects  are  not  "just  bugs  that  happen  to 
be  around,"  but  forces  of  vital  importance  both  for  good  and  for 
evil  in  the  agricultural  interest  of  his  State  and  nation.  It  seems 
rather  a  pity  to  leave  a  few  such  things  as  the  relation  of  the 
white  grub  to  the  May  beetle  a  mystery  to  be  solveid  in  a  college 
course. 
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Spraying. 

The  caterpillars  are  readily  killed  by  arsenical  sprays.  This 
remedy  is  most  effective  when  applied  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
develop  in  the  spring.  Of  course  where  the  winter  nests  have 
been  destroyed  there  will  be  no  need  of  this  remedy  and  it  is 
much  easier  to  kill  about  two  hundred  caterpillars  enclosed  in  a 
nest  than  to  wait  until  they  are  scattered  over  the  tree. 

State  Legislation. 

Every  state  needs  a  statute  enabling  authorities  to  treat  as 
common  nuisances  neglected  property  which  is  infested  by  dan- 
gerous fungous  diseases  or  insect  pests ;  and  state  appropriations 
should  be  sufficient  to  control  conditions  which  are  of  more  than 
local  importance. 

THE    GYPSY    MOTH  :    A    FOREWORD. 

The  gypsy  moth  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Alaine.  The 
entrance  of  this  pest,  however,  is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Unlike  the  brown-tail  moth,  the  female  gypsy  moth  is  weak- 
w^inged  and  is  thus  unable  to  deposit  eggs  far  from  the  cocoon 
from  which  she  emerges.  It  is  due  to  this  in  part  that  this  moth 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  here,  for  it  has  been  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts for  thirty-six  years  and  its  ravages  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  are  well  known. 

In  a  district  badly  infested  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  gypsy 
moth  no  garden  vegetables  except  the  onion  is  safe ;  flowers  and 
grass  are  eaten,  and  practically  all  fruit  and  forest  trees  are 
defoliated,  pines  and  other  coniferous  trees  dying  as  the  result 
of  a  single  stripping  and  deciduous  trees  not  being  able  to  v.ith- 
stand  a  three  years'  attack. 

There  is  no  such  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  means 
of  combating  the  gypsy  moths  as  with  the  brown-tail  moth,  for 
they  do  not  hang  their  colonies  in  plain  sight  all  winter,  but  pass 
this  season  in  the  less  conspicuous  egg  stage,  the  egg  clusters 
being  hidden  in  any  crevice  the  infested  area  offers.  These 
caterpillars  are  more  resistant  to  poison  sprays  than  those  of  the 
brown-tail  moth  and  the  problem  is  in  many  ways  more  difficult. 
It  is  the  wise  man  who  looks  ahead  and  an  additional  argument 
for  clearing:  out  the  sfrowths  which  are  alreadv  overrun  with 
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orchard  caterpillars,  (the  brown-tail  moth  among  them)  is 
presented  by  the  fact  that  Southwestern  Maine  is  the  point 
where  the  first  infestation  of  the  gypsy  moth  would  naturally 
occur.  Nothing  by  way  of  watchfulness,  instruction  or  provi- 
sional care  that  can  be  done  to  guard  the  State  against  these 
twin  pests  should  be  neglected. 

"Those  citizens  of  Medford  who  first  suffered  from  the  attacks 
of  this  pest  on  their  property  relate  the  most  alarming  experi- 
ences. They  tell  of  shrubbery  and  flowers  ruined ;  of  gardens 
despoiled  of  corn,  small  fruits  and  vegetables ;  of  fruit,  shade 
and  forest  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage  finally  destroyed ;  of 
homes  filthy  with  the  pest;  of  trees,  houses,  fences  and  walks 
covered  with  the  trooping  battalions  of  caterpillars ;  of  the  stench 
arising  from  the  crowding  masses ;  of  the  crawling  of  the  dis- 
gusting creatures  into  their  houses,  where  they  swarmed  on 
house  plants,  crept  into  closets,  upon  the  persons  of  the  inmates 
and  even  into  the  beds ;  of  the  people's  unavailing  efforts  to 
check  the  march  of  the  ravening  host  with  fire,  hot  water,  and 
coal  oil,  in  spite  of  which  the  pest  grew  worse  year  by  year, 
until  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  town  authorities.  The  town 
having  expended  hundreds  of  dollars  and  not  being  able  to  cope 
with  it,  the  State,  in  1890,  was  appealed  to  for  aid,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  forces  of  the  State  had  worked  a  year  that  the  course 
of  the  moth  was  even  checked."  * 

"The  gradual  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth  up  to  the  caterpillar 
plague  of  1888-89  is  a  matter  of  record.  Equally  well  known 
is  the  work  of  the  gypsy  moth  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  finally  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  insect  to  a  minimum  and  thoroughly  controlling 
the  pest.  Since  the  abandonment  of  the  State  w^ork  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1900,  the  moth  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
increase  to  a  point  where  it  is  today  more  numerous,  and  occu- 
pying a  larger  area  in  Massachusetts  than  ever  before  '^  *  * 
Both  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  can  be  controlled  by  a 
thorough  campaign  over  the  infested  municipalities.  The  work 
of  the  former  gypsy  moth  committee  has  shown  that  the  damage 
and  annoyance  from  these  pests  can  be  practically  eliminated  by 
the  application  of  thorough  remedial  measures  over  the  entire 


*  Bulletin  of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agiieullure. 
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infested  districts.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  some  effort  to 
systematically  control  the  spread  of  these  pests  may  be  instituted 
to  the  end  that  property  owners  may  be  spared  the  annual  visita- 
tion of  the  caterpillar  scourge."  * 


THE   BROWN-TAIL   MOTH   IX   MAINE. 
By  Hon.  A.  W.  Oilman,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  legislature  of  1903  passed  an  act  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract:  "If  any  person  in  the  State  suspects  the 
presence  of  San  Jose  scale  or  other  injurious  insects  or  diseases 
preying  upon  trees,  shrubs  or  vines  in  his  possession  or  within 
his  knowledge,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  to  that  effect,  and  said  commissioner  shall  cause  the 
said  trees,  shrubs  or  vines  to  be  inspected  by  a  competent  ento- 
mologist who  shall  forthwith  make  a  report  of  the  results  of  his 
inspection  and  file  the  same  with  the  commissioner  at  Augusta. 
If  dangerous  insects  or  injurious  diseases  are  found  by  the  ento- 
mologist the  commissioner  shall  publish  the  report  of  the  same 
and  see  that  the  best  known  treatment  is  applied  to  such  trees, 
shrubs  or  vines  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects  or  diseases  with 
which  the  same  may  be  infested." 

On  March  21,  1904,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  state  nursery  inspector  of  New  Hampshire,  stating 
that  one  of  his  deputies  had  found  that  the  brown-tail  moth  had 
passed  over  the  river  at  Kittery  and  was  present  in  two  small 
pear  orchards  in  that  town.  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Orono,  asking  that  a  competent  entomologist  be 
sent  to  investigate  the  matter.  Early  in  April,  Miss  Edith  M. 
Patch,  entomologist  for  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  visited  Kittery  and  vicinity  and  reported  that  the  small 
pear  orchards  and  scattered  pear  trees  in  the  village  were  badly 
infested  with  winter  nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth.  These  nests 
were  also  to  be  found,  to  some  extent,  on  cultivated  and  wild 
cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity,  elms  along  the  street  and  apple  trees. 
The  infested  district,  as  far  as  she  was  able  to  judge,  could  be 
enclosed  in  an  area  of  one-half  mile  square. 

«  Mass.  Crop  Repoil,  Vol.  17,  No.  3,  pp.  32  and  40. 
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Upon  receipt  of  this  report,  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
Pomological  Society,  calHng  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
pest  had  invaded  the  State,  and  that  while  the  legislature  had 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  to  see  that 
the  best  known  treatment  was  applied  to  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
for  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects,  the  act  carried  no  appro- 
priation with  it  and  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  purpose  it 
would  be  necessary  to  present  the  matter  to  the  governor  and 
council.  I  asked  him  to  appear  before  them  at  their  next  meet- 
ing or  send  a  letter  which  might  be  read  at  that  time.  Presi- 
dent Gilbert  sent  a  letter  strongly  urging  the  importance  of 
using  all  possible  means  to  exterminate  this  dangerous  insect  at 
this  early  stage  of  its  invasion,  which,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  findings  of  Miss  Patch,  the  nature  of  the  insect  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  State,  I  presented 
to  the  governor  and  council  at  their  meeting  on  April  25th. 
They  cheerfully  instructed  me  to  visit  the  field  and  make  investi- 
gations, and  clothed  me  with  authority  to  use  such  means  for 
the  destruction  of  the  pest  as  I  thought  the  emergency  demanded. 

I  at  once  consulted  with  Mr.  Weed  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  exterminating  the  insect  in 
his  State,  and  secured  the  services  of  his  deputy.  'Sir.  G.  A. 
Thompson  of  Stratham.  Mr.  Thompson  procured  the  assist- 
ance of  men  who  were  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  officials  of  the  town  of  Kittery,  a  systematic  and 
thorough  campaign  against  the  pest  was  organized.  The  select- 
men and  citizens  of  the  town  manifested  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  us,  and  practically  all  of 
the  winter  nests  were  secured  and  burned,  thus  exterminating 
the  insects  as  far  as  possible,  at  a  slight  expense. 

In  the  month  of  July,  at  the  season  when  the  insect  reaches 
the  adult  stage,  reports  were  received  from  the  captain  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  citizens  of  Kittery  and 
Eliot,  that  large  numbers  of  the  moths  were  present  at  the  navy 
yard  and  were  finding  their  way  into  the  above  named  towns. 
I  immediately  wrote  to  persons  of  authority  on  the  matter,  ask- 
ing if  anything  could  be  done  at  this  stage  in  the  life  history  of 
the  insect  to  destroy  it  or  check  its  progress  into  our  State.  I 
was  informed  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  this  time  except  to 
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awaken  the  people  to  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  locate  as 
definitely  as  possible  the  places  where  the  moths  appeared,  as  a 
guide  to  the  extermination  of  the  nests  the  coming  winter.  In 
August  Miss  Patch  again  visited  that  section  of  the  State,  and 
we  append  her  report  of  the  situation  as  she  found  it  at  that 
time. 

As  the  only  feasible  way  of  destroying  these  insects  seems  to 
be  the  gathering  and  burning  of  the  winter  nests,  it  would 
appear  that  with  a  small  appropriation  from  the  legislature,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  the  infested  places,  the  State 
could  be  practically  freed  from  the  terrible  pest  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 

REPORT    OF    MISS    PATCH. 

The  examination  of  Kittery  and  vicinity  which  I  made  August 
20-24,  1904,  at  your  request  shows  the  situation  as  regards  the 
brown-tail  moth  as  follows : 

The  localities  which  I  knew  to  be  infested  last  spring  were 
visited  first, — chiefly  the  pear  trees  scattered  or  in  groups  in  the 
village  itself.  Each  of  these  trees  so  far  as  examined  had  at 
least  one  brood  of  young  caterpillars.  In  was  evident  that  these 
were  a  new  immigration,  for  nowhere  was  there  a  last  season's 
nest  to  be  seen,  all  of  those  which  were  common  last  spring  hav- 
ing been  carefully  destroyed. 

Several  orchards  which  were  nearly  half  a  mile  outside  the 
infested  district  last  spring  were  next  visited  and  I  found  the 
young  caterpillars  common  in  these,  though  the  broods  were  not 
so  numerous  as  in  the  village  itself.  Short  excursions  mto  the 
large  wild  cherry  tangle  back  from  the  Shepherd  Hill  road  next 
showed  that  the  moths  had  scattered  egg-clusters  here,  for  I 
came  upon  a  young  brood  every  few  yards,  especially  upon  the 
outskirts.  The. apple  orchards  near  here,  although  free  from 
winter  nests  last  spring,  were  also  infested.  On  Badger's  island 
one  wild  cherry  bush  contained  over  one  thousand  caterpillars. 

Near  the  navy  yard  old  worn-out  apple  trees  incapable  of 
bearing  apples  still  put  forth  leaves  enough  to  tempt  tent  cater- 
pillars, web  worms  and  brown-tail  moths.  Along  New  March 
street  and  vicinity,  pear  trees  worthless  as  far  as  fruit  is  con- 
cerned, the  numerous  small  pears  being  cracked  to  the  center, 
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served  as  bait  for  many  caterpillars,  the  brown-tail  moth  among- 
them.  Cultivated  cherry  trees  swollen  with  black  knot,  as  must 
be  excepted  while  the  roads  are  lined  with  fungous  deformed 
wild  cherries,  were  also  more  or  less  infested.  A  few  broods 
were  observed  on  elms  near  infested  orchards. 

On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  caterpillars,  which  were 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  at  the  time  of  investigation,  I 
made  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  area  of  the  infested  district. 
This  can  be  done  with  comparative  ease  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  leaving  the  conspicuous  winter  n.ests  revealed.  As  the 
young  caterpillars  do  very  little  damage  until  spring,  tliere  is 
time  enough  for  such  investigation. 

In  the  absence  of  winter  nests  in  the  village  of  Kittery,  the 
general  infestation  this  fall  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fresh 
immigration  of  moths  reported  to  have  occurred  in  great  num- 
bers during  strong  southwesterly  winds  this  summer ;  the  electric 
lights  about  the  navy  yard  being  the  center  of  attraction  for  the 
winged  insects. 

This  statement  of  the  situation,  though  not  given  in  detail, 
will  suffice  to  report  the  danger  which  threatens  the  State  so 
long  as  this  destructive  pest  and  poisonous  insect  is  provided 
with  breeding  places  in  the  wild  cherry  tangles  and  deserted  or 
neglected'  fruit  trees  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  infested 
region. 

EDITH    M.    PATCH,   Bntomologist. 
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AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
By  Abel  F.  Stevens,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

The  rose  is  the  perfection  of  all  floral  realities.  In  the  charm 
of  individuality,  the  warmth  of  perfect  coloring  and  the  delight 
of  a  matchless  perfume,  all  flowers  must  yield  to  the  rose. 

It  has  mingled  in  history's  most  notable  events,  has  been  used 
in  times  of  joy  and  sorrow.  It  has  been  treated  by  poets  and 
painters  in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history  without  losing  its 
character  or  changing  its  destiny.  Poetry  and  art  are  lavish  of 
roses,  heaping  them  into  beds,  weaving  them  into  crowns,  twin- 
ing them  into  garlands,  and  forging  them  into  chains  of  beauty. 
We  delight  to  place  it  on  the  bosom  of  beauty  and  we  love  to 
bring  the  rose  itself  into  comparison  with  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  man  and  nature.     Moore  most  truly  says : 

"Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled. 

You  may  break,  you  may  scatter  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  linger  there  still." 

Though  every  flower  has  inspired  its  ode,  the  whoje  world  is 
doubtless  ready  to  acknowledge  the  rose  supreme,  for  it  is  the 
emblem  of  beauty  and  true  worth,  while  the  rosebud  is  the 
emblem  of  innocence  and  purity,  for  from  time  immemorial  and 
in  places  of  greatest  renown  the  rose  has  been  acknowledged  the 
queen  of  flowers. 

In  olden  times,  as  today,  the  fair  bride  adorned  herself  with 
chaplets  and  garlands  of  roses.  As  we  delight  to  place  them  on 
the  bosom  of  beauty,  so  we  claim  the  sacred  privilege  of  cover- 
ing the  casket  of  departed  friends  with  fragrant  roses,  nature's 
highest  type  in  the  floral  realm  of  purity  and  perfection. 

The  universal  love  of  roses  bespeaks  for  our  people  a  high 
order  of  true  culture  and  pure  sentiment  in  our  civilization.  No 
rural  home  is  complete  without  its  broad  pillars  of  climbing 
ramblers,  or  capacious  beds  of  blooming  roses,  and  of  all  the 
floral  gems  the  rose  is  indispensable  for  mantle  adornment  or 
table  decoration, — the  ideal  flower  for  the  altar,  the  parlor,  and 
the  study. 
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CULTURE. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  in  successful  culture  is 
good  soil,  which  should  be  of  a  strong  nature,  thoroughly 
enriched  with  a  liberal  supply  from  the  cow  stable  and  bone  meal 
well  incorporated  into  the  soil  before  planting.  Have  all  this 
plant  food  deeply  spaded  into  the  soil.  The  best  time  for  setting 
out  the  plants  is  in  early  spring  or  late  autumn, — April  or  Octo- 
ber, for  all  the  hardy  varieties. 

All  roses  must  have  placed  around  them  some  winter  protec- 
tion about  their  roots — nothing  better  than  to  heap  up  a  foot 
high  of  soil.  Half  hardy  and  tender  tea  varieties  must  be  laid 
down  and  entirely  covered  with  earth,  while  upright  and  tall 
pillar  roses  may  be  sufficiently  protected  by  being  securely  cov- 
ered with  straw  or  thick  evergreen  boughs. 

All  varieties  need  to  be  well  pruned  annually,  and  the  summer 
and  perpetual  varieties  should  be  well  cut  back  near  the  ground 
as  they  always  flower  on  the  young  wood,  which  will  make  a 
much  more  vigorous  growth  by  such  a  system  of  pruning ;  while 
all  the  tender  tea  varieties,  as  well  as  the  moss  and  climbers, 
need  only  a  shortening  of  the  previous  year's  growth  and  thin- 
ning out  of  the  weak  and  feeble  branches.  The  rule  hi  trim- 
ming roses  is  to  cut  strong  growers  moderately  and  weak 
growers  severely. 

The  rose  is  propagated  by  the  means  known  as  grafting,  bud- 
ding, layering,  and  by  cuttings  and  planting  of  the  seed.  All  of 
these  methods  are  quite  simple  and  easily  done  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  and  some  practice.  For  the  amateur  the  simple 
method  of  layering  of  the  growing  branches  in  July  and  August 
is  the  best.  This  is  easily  done  by  first  forking  in  some  rich 
compost  about  the  bush,  then  simply  cutting  a  tongue  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branch  we  desire  to  layer,  just  opposite  a  leaf 
or  bud,  pegging  this  down  and  partially  covering  the  layer  a  few 
inches  each  side  of  the  incision.  If  the  conditions  are  right  for 
growth  new  roots  will  soon  form  around  the  joints  on  the  branch 
we  have  layered.  Give  .thorough  winter  protection  and  the  next 
spring  sever  the  layer  from  the  mother  plant  and  set  it  where  it 
is  to  bloom  and  s:row. 
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ENEMIES    AND    HOW    TO    DESTROY    THEM. 

Like  all  the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature,  the  charming  rose 
has  its  enemies  in  insects  of  various  kinds.  The  most  common 
are  the  rose  chaffer  or  bug  (macrodactylus  subspinosus).,  the 
green  fly  (aphis)  and  the  rose  slug  (sclandria  rosea).  As  we 
cannot  have  good  flowers  without  fane  foliage,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  attend  to  the  destruction  of  these  insects  at 
the  very  outset. 

The  first  to  appear  is  the  slug,  a  little  green  worm  that  glues 
the  tender  leaves  together  for  its  harbor  till  the  form  of  a  bud 
appears,  when  in  a  night  it  will  destroy  several.  Dust  your 
bushes  well  with  hellebore  and  press  firmly  every  leaf  you  see 
tied  together  by  the  slug. 

The  next  is  the  detestable  rose  bug.  Hand  picking,  btushing 
them  into  hot  water,  covering  the  bushes  with  netting  and  spray- 
ing are  the  only  remedies  we  know. 

Then  later  the  aphis  or  green  fly.  At  once  dust  the  bush 
thoroughly  with  tobacco  dust,  while  wet  with  dew  and  in  mid- 
day spray  the  entire  foliage  with  a  liquid. 

(i)  Kerosene  emulsion:  Dissolve  one-half  pound  bar  soap 
in  one  gallon  boiling  water,  add  two  gallons  of  kerosene  oil ; 
while  warm,  agitate  it  until  it  forms  a  creamy  mass.  Dilute 
with  fifteen  parts  of  water  for  spraying  foliage.     Or 

(2)  Steep  one  pound  of  tobacco  in  five  gallons  of  water.     Or 

(3)  Whale  oil  soap:  One  pound  to  eight  gallons  water. 
Either  of  these  solutions  will  be  found  effectual. 

There  is  one  more  enemy  of  our  beloved  rose, — a  parasitical 
fungus  known  as  mildew,  and  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  When  grayish  white  spots  appear  on  the  leaves 
of  roses  or  grape  vines,  it  is  certain  that  mildew  is  present.  The 
best  remedy  known  to  the  most  practical  growers  is  made  by 
taking  three  pounds  each  of  flour  of  sulphur  and  quicklime,  put 
together  and  slake  the  lime  and  add  six  gallons  of  water.  Boil 
all  together  until  it  is  reduced  to  two  gallons.  Allow  the  liquid 
to  settle  until  it  gets  clear,  then  bottle  for  use.  One  gill  only  of 
this  is  to  be  mixed  in  five  gallons  of  water  and  syringe  over  the 
entire  foliage  at  evening.  Apply  this  once  a  week  during  the 
growing  season  and  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  a  speck  of 
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mildew.     We  will  add  here  that  often  we  use  flour  of  sulphur 
blown  on  the  leaves  with  a  bellows  with  eood  success. 


VARIETIES. 

Now  we  will  give  a  selection  of  varieties  that  cover  the  most 
desirable  qualities  of  the  rose,  which  are  (i)  beauty  of  form  and 
(2)  color,   (3)  fine  foliage,  and  (4)   fragrance. 

As  to  color,  let  us  say  that  we  have  found  that  in  certain  fami- 
lies of  plants  particular  colors  prevail,  and  that  in  no  instance 
can  we  ever  expect  to  see  blue,  yellow  and  scarlet  colors  in  vari- 
eties of  the  same  species.  This  is  one  of  nature's  most  undevi- 
ating  laws.  In  the  rose  we  have  scarlet  and  yellow,  but  no  blue. 
So  in  the  dahlia,  hollyhocks,  etc.  Again,  in  the  verbenas,  sal- 
vias, etc.,  we  have  scarlet  and  blue,  but  no  yellow.  We  must 
never  expect  nature  to  step  out  of  her  fixed  laws  and  give  us  a 
blue  rose  or  a  blue  dahlia  or  a  yellow  verbena.  To  keep  our 
rose  bushes  in  bloom,  cut  back  the  most  rampant  growing  shoots 
and  when  the  blooms  are  fully  open  cut  them  for  the  vase.  To 
let  them  fade  on  the  bush  exhausts  the  plant  in  the  formation  of 
seed.  Check  the  side  shoots  and  give  water  freely,  and  mulch 
the  roots  well.  In  a  word,  the  whole  secret  of  growing  choice 
roses  is  summed  up  in  just  three  things,  viz :  Plant  deep  ;  manure 
well ;  and  water  freely. 

The  hardy  perpetual  roses  are  the  most  royal  of  all  roses. 
Their  beauty  is  of  a  bold,  brave  type, — quite  distinct  from  the 
delicacy  of  color  and  odor  which  characterize  the  tender  tea 
roses.  Once  they  embraced  only  the  darker,  richer  tints  in  their 
immense  full  flowers,  but  now  include  the  purest  whites  and  deli- 
cate pinks.  In  the  newest  and  best  varieties  we  shall  name,  the 
season  of  bloom  has  been  extended  more  generally  over  the 
growing  season,  although  their  grandest  show  of  flowers  is  made 
in  June  and  July,  also  in  September  and  October.  This  class  is 
the  grandest  of  the  whole  family  of  roses, — vigorous  in  growth, 
superb  in  bloom,  and  delicious  in  fragrance.  Of  nearly  one 
thousand  varieties  known  to  the  Rosarians,  the  following  vari- 
eties are  the  very  cream  of  the  entire  list,  covering  all  the  dis- 
tinct colors,  being  the  best  in  vigor,  hardiness,  foliage  and  in 
flower. 
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Red — Alfred  Colonib,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Gen.  Washington. 

Pink — Paul  Neyron,  Magna  Charta,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Count- 
ess of  Roseberry,  Madam  Gabriel  Luizet. 

Crimson — Abel  Carrier,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Prince  Camille, 
American  Jubilee,  Anna  de  Diesbach. 

Blush — La  France,  Capt.  Christy,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Silver 
Queen,  Rosy  Morn. 

White — Madam  Plantier,  Margaret  Dickson,  Coquette  de 
Alps,  White  Baroness. 

Striped  and  Variegated — Hallowe'en,  Caprice,  Striped  La 
France,  The  Jewel,  Roger  Lambelin. 

Yellow — Glorie  Lyonaise,  Harrisonii,  Persian  Yellow. 

Moss  roses  are  exquisite  in  bud.  The  best  red  varieties  are 
Laneii,  Crimson  Globe  and  Little  Gem. 

Best  white  varieties  are  Reine  Blanche  and  Crested  Moss. 

Every  villa,  porch  and  piazza  should  have  its  wealth  of  climb- 
ing roses.  The  best  are  Empress,  Belle,  Blairii,  Mary  Washing- 
ton, Queen  and  Crimson  Rambler. 

Japan  Roses — Madame  Geo.  Bruant,  white ;  Rugosa  Rubra, 
red  ;  Rugosa  Alba,  white. 

Ever  remember  this,  to  have  roses  in  our  gardens  we  must 
have  roses  in  our  hearts. 

No  rose  garden  is  complete  without  several  good  strong 
bushes  of  Sweet  Briar,  with  its  exquisite  scented  foliage. 

Among  the  ever  blooming  varieties  are  the  tender  tea  roses  of 
charming  color  and  delicious  fragrance.  The  most  popular  for 
bedding  and  constant  bloom : 

Red  varieties — Scarlet  Bedder,  The  Queen,  Meteor — excellent, 
-brilliant;  Dinsmore — very  fragrant. 

W^hite — Kaiserine  Augusta  Victoria — a  royal  rose  with  a  royal 
name ;  The  Bride — superb  in  bud  and  bloom ;  Marie  Guillot — 
grand,  double,  sweet. 

Yellow — Pearle  of  the  Garden,  Star  of  Lyon,  Sunset. 

Pink — The  Bridesmaid,  Mme.  Caroline  Testout,  Wellcsley. 

Climbers — Dorothy  Perkins,  shell  pink ;  Empress  of  China, 
dark  pink ;  Mary  Washington,  white ;  Carmine  Pillar,  rich  scar- 
let. 
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Evergreen  roses — These  are  especially  adapted  for  covering- 
rockeries,  banks,  terraces,  etc.  The  best  varieties  are  the  Nichu- 
raiana,  white,  Memorial  Rose,  and  Evergreen  Gem,  large  yellow. 
All  of  these  have  a  bright  shining  foliage  and  showy  flowers. 

The  Polyanthus  or  Fairy  roses,  which  bloom  in  rosettes  of 
large  panicles  at  end  of  each  shoot,  are  fine  for  pot  culture  or 
open  ground  and  bloom  from  May  to  November.  We  have 
counted  one  hundred  and  twenty  flowers  in  one  cluster  of  the 
Mignonette  variety. 

The  best  varieties :  Clotilde  Soupert — a  gem  of  pearly  white 
with  salmon  center;  Parquette — cluster  of  pure  white;  Glorie 
de  Polyanthus — bright  pink  which  are  beautifully  cupped  blos- 
soms in  wonderful  profusion. 

There  are  the  Tree  or  Standard  Roses  and  if  choice  hardy 
varieties  are  budded  into  vigorous  Rugosa  stocks  they  prove 
quite  hardy  and  make  a  charming  plant  for  lawn  ornamejitation. 

NEW    ROSES. 

Helen  Gould — Hybrid  tea.  The  best  new  rose  today,  with  a 
great  future.  Extra  vigorous — exceedingly  free — every  shoot 
has  a  flower  bud.  Constant  in  bloom.  Rosy  carmine  red,  turn- 
ing a  lighter  shade.  Delightfully  fragrant.  A  rose  worthy  of 
the  name. 

Gruss  Au  Teplitz — A  superb  rose  of  the  brightest  crimson- 
red,  turning  to  a  fiery  scarlet.  Flower  large,  full,  sweet,  very 
showy — a  constant  bloomer.  The  queen  of  the  garden — the  best 
hardy,  ever-blooming  rose  to  date. 

Janice  Meredith — Cross  of  Hermosa  and  La  France,  uniting 
the  best  qualities  of  each  parent,  in  blooms,  fragrance,  vigor  and 
color,  being  a  rosy  carmine  changing  to  a  satiny  pink,  of 
exquisite  fragrance — a  magnificent  rose. 

Pan-American — A  grand  new  rose.  It  is  in  the  front  rank. 
A  cross  of  American  Beauty  on  Caroline  Testout.  A  fine 
grower — long  stems — every  shoot  flowers — always  in  bloom — 
opens  a  soft  rosy  red,  changing  to  a  beautiful  pink  of  delicious 
fragrance.  Valuable  for  winter  blooms  or  outdoor  flowers. 
Best  American  rose. 

Liberty, — A  hardy  hybrid  tea  rose,  combining  vigor  of  growth, 
robust  constitution  and   free  blooming  qualities;  delightful   in 
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fragrance,  magnificent  in  color,  being  the  deepest  degree  of  ruby 
crimson  covered  with  rich  velvet  bloom.  It  is  the  highest  per- 
fection yet  attained  in  a  rose. 

Soleil  D'Or  (Golden  Sun) — A  new  hardy  yellow  rose  of 
robust  growth,  charming  in  foliage  and  exquisite  in  flower,  the 
coloring  of  which  is  gloriously  superb,  vying  with  the  rainbow 
or  when  the  Golden  Aurora  kissed  the  Rosy  Morn. 

The  most  popular  rose  today  is  that  beautiful  creation  of  the 
Rosarian,  the  American  Beauty,  a  joy  and  delight  to  all  beauty- 
loving  people,  so  stately  in  form,  charming  in  color,  and  delight- 
ful in  fragrance. 

Our  New  England  homes  should  be  made  beautiful  by  plant- 
ing about  them  the  choicest  roses,  the  royal  queen  of  all  flowers, 
for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  home  is  the  heritage  of  our  race. 
Poets  of  every  land  and  age  have  sung  of  the  pure  joys  of  hav- 
ing blushing  roses  and  beautiful  flowers.  It  has  been  the  dream 
of  every  toiler  in  our  cities  to  have  a  quiet  home  near  the  restful 
hillsides  and  under  the  spread  of  shady  trees  and  leafy  vines. 
Where  else  can  nature's  charms  receive  full  homage,  as  in  the 
beautiful  country  homes,  adorned  with  tasteful  gardens  of 
blooming  roses  and  fragrant  flowers  ?  Where  else  can  the  tune- 
ful harmony  of  our  inward  natures  resound  in  unison  with  the 
sublimer  music  of  creation,  wisdom  and  goodness? 
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(Abstract.) 

SOME    THOUGHTS    UPON    HORTICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 

Prof.  \V.  I\L  MuNSON,  University  of  Maine. 

The  standing  of  any  business  or  profession  depends  upon  the 
character  and  quahty  of  the  men  engaged  in  it.  This  being  the 
case,  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  work 
pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  encourage  the  rising 
generation  to  look  favorably  toward  this  calling,  is  by  showing 
that  there  is  quite  as  good  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
best  powers  of  thought  and  business  ability  as  in  any  other  call- 
ing in  life.  Mere  platitudes  regarding  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  farmer,  and  the  joy  of  being  "near  to  Nature's 
heart,"  have  very  little  weight  in  these  days  of  competition  and 
struggle  and  mental  and  social  awakening. 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
country  educate  the  boys  away  from  the  farm ;  that  the  farmer 
cannot  profitably  spend  four  years  in  preparing  for  his  work  and 
then  go  back  and  take  up  the  burden  which  his  father  laid  down ; 
that  as  soon  as  the  boys  get  out  of  college  they  will  take  up  some 
other  line  of  work  which  will  insure  them  an  immediate  return 
somewhat  larger  than  the  old  farm  will  yield.  At  first  thought 
there  seems  to  be  an  element  of  justice  in  this  claim.  In  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  farm  boys  who  are  graduates  of  the  State 
colleges  of  the  country  do  follow  some  other  pursuit  than  that 
of  agriculture.  But  is  it  their  college  education  which  induces 
this  change  of  sentiment  or  of  occupation?  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  boy  has  been  educated  away  from  the  farm  while  still 
under  his  father's  roof.  He  has  seen  that  farming  in  the  old 
way  is  confining,  is  laborious,  is  slow  of  returns  and  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  He  enters  college  with  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  an  engineering  course  or  a  scientific  course  or  a  classical 
course,  and  thus  fitting  himself  for  some  other  pursuit.  From 
the  very  first  time  he  enters  the  public  school,  his  education  is 
all  awa\  from  the  farm. 
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In  these  days  a  farmer  needs  training  and  broadening  and 
developing  quite  as  much  as  does  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  an  engi- 
neer. But  this  training  and  broadening  may  be  given  by  means 
of  studies  which  shall  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  daily  life 
than  is  the  case  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Calculus.  The  most  suc- 
cessful man  is  he  who  has  the  ability  to  reach  out  into  a  broader 
social  and  intellectual  spnere :  to  think  and  reason  and  act  with 
assurance.  Such  a  man  will  succeed  whether  he  be  on  the  farm, 
in  the  school-room  or  in  the  counting  house. 

There  is  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  in  all  agricultural  oper- 
ations. What  with  changing  weather  conditions,  untimely 
frosts,  varying  soils,  uncertain  germination,  fungous  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  injurious  insects,  birds  and  animals,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  end  of  the  list  of  "unsolved  problems"  which  the 
farmer  must  meet.  To  solve  these  problems  would  seem  almost 
•  a  hopeless  task  for  anyone — especially  for  a  "theorist"  in  the 
class-room. 

What,  then,  is  the  use,  or  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  ?  A  thorough  study 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  applied  to  agriculture  will  reduce  the 
uncertainties  to  a  minimum,  and  will  raise  the  possibilities  of 
production  to  a  maximum.  The  college  brings  to  bear  all  of  the 
sciences  related  to  the  subject.  Botany,  chemistry,  geology,  ento- 
mology, bacteriology,  and  many  others,  are  all  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  to  which  farmer 
and  gardener  and  fruit  grower  are  heir.  There  are  causes  for 
poor  crops  which  may  be  overcome ;  there  are  diseases  of  plants 
and  animals  which  may  be  prevented  and  cured ;  there  are  physi- 
cal and  chemical  and  geological  conditions  which  may  be  met 
intelligently  and  successfully ;  there  are  processes  to  be  discov- 
ered and  taught  that  may  promote  productiveness  when  applied 
to  specific  crops. 

There  has,  heretofore,  in  the  language  of  a  leading  educator, 
been  "too  little  intellect  and  too  much  luck  in  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  There  has  been  too  little 
live  investigation  and  too  much  following  in  the  rut  made  by 

others The  enhanced  power  to  produce  comes  from  the 

intellect  that  commands  the  elements  and  harnesses  the  laws  of 
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nature.     The  power  to  produce  is  in  the  earth ;  the  power  to 
increase  that  production  is  in  man." 

To  aid  men  to  get  out  of  the  rut  followed  by  others,  and  to 
enhance  the  power  to  increase  production,  is  the  mission  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  present  day. 
Just  how  this  may  best  be  accomplished  is  the  problem  which 
confronts  thoughtful  educators  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  give  the  matter  careful  attention,  it  is  not 
the  cramming  of  the  mind  with  an  array  of  facts  which  will  be 
most  beneficial.  It  is  the  appreciation  of  cause  and  effect ;  the 
growth  of  mental  power ;  the  ability  to  discriminate.  There  is 
a  loud  call  for  "practical"'  instruction  from  all  sides.  But  the 
most  practical  instruction  is  that  which  makes  an  all  round  man. 
This  is  an  age  of  specialists,  but  the  specialist  must  have  some- 
thing on  which  to  build. 

The  teaching  of  the  practical  only,  is  narrowing  in  its  tenden- 
cies. It  makes  men  of  one  idea, — incapable  of  talking  intelli- 
gently on  other  subjects.  The  power  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  a  mere  medley  of  isolated  facts. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  full  college  course  is  superior  to  a 
short  cut  to  horticultural  knowledge  or,  indeed,  to  any  other 
short  course  of  instruction. 

The  first  question  which  confronts  every  thoughtful  teacher 
of  horticulture  is:  \Miat  shall  be  the  scope  of  the  instruction? 
Shall  the  course  be  restricted  to  the  so-called  practical  problems 
attending  the  propagation  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  or 
shall  it  be  made  to  include  the  wider  field  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, plant  breeding,  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology?  Shall  we  study  the  art  of  raising  plants,  or  shall 
we  consider  the  principles  on  which  the  art  is  founded? 

Without  hesitation  it  may  be  said  that  a  course  in  horticulture 
which  is  restricted  to  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  propaga- 
tion and  culture  of  plants  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
student  should  know  something  of  the  origin,  habits,  and  rela- 
tionships of  plants,  also  of  the  causes  of  variation,  and  the  effects 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  operations  he  may  perform.  In 
other  words,  he  should  know  something  about  plants  and  the 
conditions  affecting  their  improvement,  as  well  as  something 
about  their  cultivation,  handling  and  marketing.     For  this  rea- 
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son,  as  well  as  to  train  the  powers  of  observation,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  systematic,  structural  and  physiological  botany 
should  be  at  the  foundation  of  every  college  course  in  horticul- 
ture. A  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry,  of  elementary 
physics,  and  of  soils,  is  also  essential,  for  reasons  which  are 
apparent,  and  this  work  should  precede  technical  instruction  in 
horticulture.  With  this  fundamental  basis,  the  practical  details 
may  be  very  quickly  acquired. 

Accepting  this  view,  technical  horticultural  instruction  cannot 
well  begin  before  the  third  year  of  the  course,  except  as  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  field,  with  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
plant  culture  may  be  given.  By  this  time  the  student  will  have 
had  sufficient  training  to  understand  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters and  relationships  between  the  different  fruits  and  vegetables 
studied,  and  the  knowledge  of  soils,  drainage  and  agricultural 
chemistry  upon  which  practical  discussions  are  based. 

Without  referring  to  details,  it  may  be  said  that  text-book 
instruction  in  horticulture  is  usually  unsatisfactory.  So,  also, 
in  teaching  horticulture  by  means  of  lectures,  something  more 
than  mere  talking  is  required  to  maintain  interest.  Actual  dem- 
onstration is  necessary.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  results 
should  be  obtained ;  how  many  bushels  of  potatoes  or  onions  or 
apples  should  be  grown  on  each  acre ;  but  what  are  the  methods 
and  why?  What  are  the  principles  involved?  Practical  dem- 
onstrations may  be  conducted  either  at  the  college  or  at  a  com- 
mercial orchard,  garden  or  greenhouse,  preferably  at  the  com- 
mercial establishment. 

Laboratory  work  and  collateral  reading  should  be  made  an 
important  feature  of  every  course  in  horticulture,  as  the  student 
retains  more  lasting  impressions  from  the  free,  informal  discus- 
sions attending  the  demonstrations  than  from  the  most  carefully 
prepared  lectures.  The  laboratory  work  should,  however,  be  as 
thoroughly  systematized  as  the  class-robm  instruction  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  should  follow  the  same  line  taken  up  in  the  lec- 
tures. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  ideals  of  edu- 
cation. The  true  philosophy  of  life  is  to  idealize  everything 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  "Success  lies  not  so  much  in  doing 
unusual  things,  as  in  doing  usual  things  unusually  well."  If  a 
9 
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man's  work  in  life  has  to  do  with  potatoes  or  apples,  let  him 
knozv  potatoes  or  apples.  Let  him  analyze  their  structure,  fol- 
low the  germinating  seed  or  sprouting  tubers  or  bursting  buds ; 
study  the  influence  of  sun  and  rain  and  heat  and  air.  Let  him 
know  the  soil  in  which  his  plants  grow,  whence  it  came,  of  what 
it  is  composed,  how  it  may  be  varied.  Let  him  understand  the 
forces  set  at  work  when  the  plow  is  first  employed ;  the  chemical 
and  physiological  and  biological  changes  that  occur.  Let  him 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  see  the  organisms  that  are  helpful 
to  him  in  his  work,  and  those  which  he  is  to  subdue.  Let  him 
become  familiar  with  the  friends  and  foes  among  the  hordes  of 
insect  and  bird  and  animal  visitors  to  his  orchard  and  garden. 
Let  him  know  of  the  relation  which  his  chosen  plants  bear  to 
their  fellows.  Let  him  work  among  and  study  his  plants,  learn- 
ing their  individuality  and  their  possibilities.  Let  him  till  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  tillage  and  not  simply  as  a  never  ending 
struggle  against  the  curse  of  weeds.  Let  him  do  all  this  and 
he  <:eases  to  be  simply  the  "man  with  the  hoe,"  and  becomes  one 
of  Nature's  yeomen.  He  learns  to  love  his  work  and  will  use 
the  force  of  his  trained  and  sharpened  faculties  in  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  until  he  shall  revolutionize  potato  growing  or 
apple  raising. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  only  horticultural  instruction  that  may  be  given  is  of 
college  grade,  and  that  a  full  college  course  is  essential  for  every 
young  man  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  the  practical  work  of  fruit 
growing  or  gardening.  Within  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  development  of  agricultural  instruction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
secondary  schools,  and  of  special  courses  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  rural  conditions  in  many  high  schools,  is  rapidly  going 
forward,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Maine  will  push  well  to  the 
front  in  the  forward  movement.  The  college  courses  should, 
however,  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  secondary  work,  and 
should  imply  much  more  thorough  training.  College  graduates 
and  college  instructors  may  be  able  to  give  invaluable  assistance 
in  developing  the  secondary  work,  but  that  work  is  of  a  different, 
though  none  the  less  important,  type. 
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An  important  mission  of  horticultural  education,  and  this  need 
by  no  means  be  of  college  grade,  is  the  creation  of  a  new  senti- 
ment, a  new  atmosphere,  about  rural  homes  and  rural  affairs. 
Children  from  the  farm  are  often  prejudiced  against  the  farm 
from  their  earliest  period  of  recollection.  They  feel  instinct- 
ively that  their  lot  is  less  attractive  than  that  of  their  city  cousins. 
As  they  go  to  the  towns  and  villages  to  attend  high  school,  this 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  increased. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  neat  lawn  and  a  well-kept  house,  or 
the  contrary,  may  have  quite  as  much  influence  in  determining 
the  future  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  farm  homes  as  the  amount 
of  hay  per  acre  or  the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd.  If  farm  life 
is  made  interesting,  farm  homes  and  surroundings  made  attract- 
ive, farm  boys  and  girls  will  become  enthusiastic,  activity  will  be 
stimulated  and  profit  will  follow.  This  is  not  mere  sentiment, 
but  a  statement  of  fact  which  should  appeal  to  the  business  sense 
of  every  farmer  in  Maine. 

The  mission  of  horticultural  education  then,  especially  in  New 
England,  is  by  means  of  lectures,  institute  work,  bulletins,  and 
correspondence,  as  well  as  in  the  class-room,  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  better  conditions  in  our  rural  homes ;  to  point  out  the 
possibilities  before  young  men  and  women  in  the  direction  of 
improved  rural  conditions  and  of  intensive  culture  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  flowers  from  a  practical  point  of  view ;  to  wel- 
come to  a  broader  field  and  higher  training  those  who  would  fit 
themselves  for  leaders  in  either  practical  or  scientific  work  along 
horticultural  lines ;  to  solve  by  careful  experiment  some  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  gardener,  fruit  grower,  and  home- 
maker. 


SECRETARY'S  PORTFOLIO. 


Apple  blossoms  pink  and  white. 
Drifting  through  the  perfumed  air 
Of  a  May  day  clear  and  bright, 
What  on  earth  is  half  so  fair? 

Apple  blossoms  pure  and  sweet. 
Flakes  of  snow  just  tipped  with  rose, 
Drifting  sweetness  at  our  feet, 
With  each  wind  that  blows. 

Braving  winter's   dying  breath 
In  response  to  spring  time's  call, 
Trusting   in   the   One   who   rules, 
And  who  watches  over  all. 

— Green's  Fruit  Grower. 


TRUE  M.  MERRILL. 


On  January  13,  1905,  after  a  few  days  sickness  from  an  iniex- 
pected  stroke  of  paralysis,  True  M.  Merrill  passed  away  at  liis 
home  in  New  Gloucester. 

His  great-grandfather,  Nathan  Merrill,  was  the  first  Shaker 
convert  .in  New  Gloucester.  He  had  a  large  family  before  he 
became  a  Shaker,  his  father  and  two  of  his  brothers  having  pre- 
viously been  converted.  "Within  a  fortnight  after  the  conver- 
sion of  Nathan  Merrill,  November  14.  1793,  the  neighboring 
families  were  gathered  in,"  and  the  Shaker  society  in  New 
Gloucester  was  organized  a  few  months  later.  Some  of 
Nathan's  family  left  the  Shakers  and  made  homes  in  the  locality 
and  they  and  their  descendants  have  a  strong  love  for  the 
Shakers  and  are  among  their  most  devoted  friends.  One  of 
these  was  Cephas  Merrill,  who  chose  for  his  home  a  beautiful 
spot  on  a  hillside  overlooking  Sabbathday  lake.     He  and  Lovina 
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Merrill  were  the  parents  of  True  M.  Merrill,  and  here  in  this 
pleasant  home  he  was  born  February  14,  1850,  and  here  he 
spent  his  life  among  those  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him 
most. 

He  married  Annette  Cook  and  they  had  two  daughters.  In 
1889  the  beloved  mother  died,  and  later  he  married  Harriet 
Rhino,  and  their  home  was  blessed  by  three  more  children.  He 
was  an  affectionate  husband  and  a  kind  father,  and  here  they 
lived  useful  and  happy  lives. 

More  than  all  this  he  was  a  good  neighbor  and  citizen,  always 
loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  To 
him  and  others  the  town  owes  much  for  the  excellence  of  its 
schools  and  highways,  and  for  all  that  goes  to  make  New 
Gloucester  one  of  the  best  rural  towns  in  the  State.  That  his 
townsmen  appreciated  the  man  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  they 
made  him  one  of  their  selectmen  and  chose  him  to  represent 
them  in  the  legislature ;  later  also  choosing  him  a  member  of  the 
school  board. 

He  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  a  progressive  farmer,  too. 
One  who  believed  in  thought  and  study  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  farm.  He  was  interested  in  every  feature  of  agri- 
culture— stock  breeding,  crop  growing,  especially  fruit  grow- 
ing. He  identified  himself  with  the  organizations  representing 
agricultural  interests,  being  a  member  of  the  local  grange  and  a 
life  member  of  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society.  Repeat- 
edly he  has  shown  his  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  latter 
and  attended  many  of  its  meetings.  Being  a  fruit-grower  him- 
self and  a  member  of  this  society  he  sought  the  best  markets  for 
his  fruit  and  in  doing  so  became  a  solicitor  for  a  foreign  market 
and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  did  a  large  business. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
the  Eastern  Star,  and  was  buried  by  Cumberland  Lodge,  No.  12, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  with  Masonic  honors. 

The  secretary  feels  his  death  as  a  personal  loss,  for  in  many 
ways  he  has  been  a  friend  and  an  active  assistant  in  the  work  of 
the  Pomological  Society.  He  improved,  apparently,  every 
opportunity  to  advance  the  society's  interests,  and  the  assurance 
that  he  was  "always  with  us"  has  often  been  an  incentive  to  do 
the  best  work. 
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President  Charles  Wright  of  the  Peninsular  Horticultural 
Society  says,  "We  must  expect  good  crops,  and  if  properly 
handled,  fair  prices  for  them."  It  is  a  good  way  to  look  at 
things  in  Maine  and  the  secretary  is  inclined  to  think  in  orchard- 
ing we  are  quite  likely  to  get  better  crops  than  we  deserve  for 
the  culture,  perhaps  non-culture,  given.  He  also  says,  "It  is 
possible  to  put  color  into  a  peach,  to  put  quality  into  a  potato, 
to  make  a  strawberry  firm  and  cause  many  other  changes  by  a 
judicious  use  of  fertilizers.  The  fertility  of  our  soil  is  largely 
kept  up  by  clover,  cow  peas  and  other  nitrogen-gathering  plants." 

Several  agricultural  societies  in  Maine  are  offering  premiums, 
for  Kieffer  pears.  It  seems  to  the  secretary  unwise  to  ofifer 
premiums  for  a  fruit  we  cannot  grow  well.  So  far  the  secre- 
tary does  not  remember  seeing  a  plate  of  good  Kieffers  anywhere 
in  Maine.  A  Kieffer  is  poor  enough  anyway,  but  a  poor  Kieffer 
is  worse  than  a  poor  Ben  Davis,  and  here  in  Maine  they  are  all 
inferior.     Belter  offer  premiums  for  varieties  that  deserve  them. 

At  the  present  time,  the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
country  is  stored  in  the  larger  cities,  but  there  is  a  growing' 
tendency  toward  the  erection  of  storage  houses  in  the  fruit- 
growing districts.  Western  New  York  leads  in  the  movement,' 
there  being  more  local  cold  storages  in  that  section  than  in  any 
other  fruit  growing  districts  in  the  United  States.  S.  H.  Fulton, 
Assistant  Pomolo gist,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LEGISLATION. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  of  the  action  of  the  society 
with  reference  to  securing  needed  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  trees,  plants,  etc.  As  a  result  the  following  acts  were  secured 
from  the  legislature  of  1905 : 

Chapter  29. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  trees  and  shrubs  from 
the  introduction  and  ravages  of  dangerous  insects  and  dis- 
eases. 

Section  i.  All  nurseries  or  places  where  trees,  shrubs,  vines- 
and  plants  are  grown  or  offered  for  sale,  shall  be  inspected  at 
least  once  a  year  by  a  competent  entomologist  to  be  employed  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture ;  and  if  no  dangerous  insects  or. 
diseases  are  found  a  certificate  to  that  effect  shall  be  issued  by; 
the  said  commissioner  of  agriculture;  said  certificate  shall  con-, 
tain  also  the  name  of  the  entomologist  and  the  date  when  said 
examination  is  made. 

The  entomologist  employed  for  this  purpose  shall  report  in 
writing  immediately  the  results  of  his  examination. 

Any  proprietor  or  owner  of  nurseries  or  places  where  trees, 
shrubs,  vines  and  plants  are  found  to  be  infected  with  dangerous, 
insects  or  diseases  shall  be  notified  of  the  same  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  at  once ;  such  proprietor,  owner  or  his, 
agents  are  hereby  prohibited  selling  or  offering  for  sale  such 
trees,  shrubs  or  plants,  unless  the  same  have  been  fumigated  or 
otherwise  treated  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  and  such  trees,  shrubs  or  plants  shall  bear  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  same.  Any  violation  of  this  requirement  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Section  2.  All  nursery  stock  shipped  into  this  state  from  any 
other  state,  country  or  province  shall  bear  on  each  box  or  pack- 
age a  certificate  that  the  contents  of  said  box  or  package  have 
been  investigated  by  a  duly  authorized  inspecting  officer,  and 
that  said  contents  appear  to  be  free  from  all  dangerous  insects  or 
diseases.     In  case  nursery  stock  is  brought  into  the  state  with- 
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out  such  a  certificate  the  consignee  shall  return  it  to  the  con- 
signor at  the  expense  of  the  latter ;  provided,  however,  that  any 
box  or  package  bearing  a  certificate  of  fumigation,  which  shall 
be  an  affidavit  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  all  stock 
sold  by  the  consignor  has  been  fumigated  in  a  manner  approved 
by  the  state  nursery  inspector  of  the  state  from  which  said  nur- 
sery stock  is  shipped,  the  same  may  be  accepted  as  though  bear- 
ing a  proper  certificate  of  inspection. 

Section  3.  Any  transportation  company  that  shall  bring  into 
this  state  any  nursery  stock  such  as  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings 
or  buds,  and  any  transportation  company,  owner  or  owners  of 
nursery  stock,  or  persons  selling  nursery  stock  as  thus  defined, 
who  shall  transport  such  stock  or  cause  it  to  be  transported 
within  the  state,  the  same  not  having  attached  to  each  box  or 
package  an  unexpired  ofiicial  certificate  of  inspection  or  an  affi- 
davit of  fumigation  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  specified 
in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture to  make  full  investigation  of  any  locality  when  the  pres- 
ence of  the  brown-tail  or  gypsy  moths  or  other  injurious  insects 
or  plant  diseases  may  be  suspected.  Should  any  person  in  the 
state  suspect  the  presence  of  the  brown-tail,  the  gypsy  moth,  the 
San  Jose  scale  or  other  injurious  insects  or  diseases  preying 
upon  trees,  shrubs  or  vines  in  his  possession  or  within  his  knowl- 
edge, he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
to  that  effect ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  of 
agriculture  to  cause  the  said  trees,  shrubs  or  vines  to  be  inspected 
by  a  competent  entomologist,  who  shall  forthwith  make  a  report 
of  the  results  of  his  inspection.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  to  disseminate  information  concerning 
the  brown-tail  moth,  the  gypsy  moth  and  other  injurious  insects 
or  plant  diseases.  Wherever  such  insects  or  diseases  may  be 
found  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  to  at  once 
proceed  to  exterminate  or  control  all  such  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases as  may  come  to  his  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  the 
means  at  his  disposal. 
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Section  5.  For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  any  trees,  shrubs 
or  plants  supposed  to  be  infested  with  dangerous  insects  or 
diseases,  the  authorized  entomologist  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  private  or  public  grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exter- 
minating or  controlling  any  dangerous  insects  or  diseases  that 
mav  be  found  infesting  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  and  his  employees  and  municipal  officers 
and  their  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  private  and 
public  grovmds. 

Section  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  the  sums  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five  and  for  the  year  nineteen  hundied  and 
six,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  are  hereby  appro- 
priated. 

Section  7.  In  case  of  violation  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  to  enforce  the  penalties  set 
down  in  sections  one  and  three  of  this  act. 

Section  8.  The  statute  law  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs  from  injurious  insects  and  diseases,"  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Section  9.     This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 
[Approved  February  28,  1905.] 

Chapter  96. 

An  Act  authorizing   cities  and    towns  to    raise    money  for   the 

Extermination  of  Insect  Pests. 

Cities  and  towns  may  raise  money  to  be  expended  for  exter- 
minating or  controlling  the  brown-tail  and  gyps}'  moths  and 
other  insect  pests. 

[Approved  March  21,  1905.] 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


STATE  OF  MAINE. 

In   the;   Year  op  our   Lord  One   Thousand  Eight  Hun- 
dred AND  Seventy-Three. 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 

Legislature  assembled,  as  follows : 

Section  i.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  George  W.  Woodman,  A.  L.  Simp- 
son, George  B.  Sawyer,  J.  C.  Weston,  Charles  Pope,  Samuel 
Rolfe,  James  A.  Varney,  Albert  Noyes,  Rufus  Prince,  J.  C. 
Madigan,  S.  F.  Perley,  Hannibal  Belcher,  J.  B.  Phillips.  Joseph 
Taylor,  Harvey  Counce,  John  Currier,  William  Swett,  Henry 
McLaughlin,  Calvin  Chamberlain,  Washington  Gilbert,  George 
C.  Weston,  Hiram  Chase,  J.  C.  Talbot  and  S.  L.  Goodale,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  corporation 
for  the  promotion  of  fruit  culture,  by  the  name  of  The  Maine 
State  Pomological  Society. 

Sec.  2.  Said  society  shall  have  all  the  rights,  privileges 
and  powers  conferred  by  the  laws  of  this  State  upon  county  and 
local  agricultural  societies,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  liabilities 
imposed  by  existing  laws  upon  such  societies,  so  far  as  the  same 
are  applicable  to  the  objects  of  this  society;  but  the  bounty  to 
be  paid  by  the  State  to  said  society  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  *  in  one  year. 

Sec.  3.  Said  society  shall  have  power  to  elect  such  offi- 
cers, and  adopt  such  by-laws  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  this  State,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  society. 


*  Increased  to  One  Thousand  Dollars  by  Legislature  of  1S!>3. 
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Sec.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  said  society  may  be  called  by 
A.  L.  Simpson,  J.  C.  Weston  and  Geo.  B.  Sawyer,  by  a  notice 
signed  by  them,  stating  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting,  to  be 
published  two  weeks  successively  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  the  last 
publication  to  be  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  said 
meeting. 

Sec  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

(Approved  February  17,  1873.) 


BY-LAWS 

OF    THE 

MAINE  STATE  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


As  Amended   November,    1902. 


Article  I. — Membership. 

Section  i.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  signifying  his  wish  to  do  so  and  paying  to  the  Treas- 
urer the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  the 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  the  Treasurer's  certificate 
thereof  shall  entitle  such  member,  with  his  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren, to  admission  to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  (excepting  life  members)  shall  pay  to 
the  Treasurer  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar ;  and  the  Treasurer's 
certificate  thereof  shall  entitle  him  to  admission  to  all  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society  for  that  year. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect,  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  to  pay  his  annual  assessment,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Society ;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  erase  his  name  from  the 
list  of  members.  Any  member  may,  at  will,  withdraw  from  the 
Society  on  giving  notice  to  the  Treasurer,  and  paying  the 
amount  due  from  him  to  the  Society. 

Sec.  5.     Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Article  II — Officers. 

Section  I.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Pres- 
ident, two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting-  of  three 
members  exclusive  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
members  ex-ofRcio,  and  one  Trustee  for  each  county  in  the  State ; 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meetings, 
and  hold  their  respective  offices  during  the  calendar  year  for 
which  they  shall  be  elected,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
The  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  however, 
shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  place,  one  member  each 
year  for  the  term 'of  three  years.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
elect  the  said  officers,  or  any  of  them,  at  such  meeting,  an  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  duly  called 
and  hoi  den. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  officers  shall  perform  the  customary  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  and  such  further  duties  as  are  herein 
specified  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  imposed  upon  them. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members,  and  make  all  reports  required 
or  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society.  He  shall  open  and  maintain  cor- 
respondence with  other  Pomological  and  Horticultural  Societies 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  exchange  of  publications  with 
the  same,  for  the  permanent  use  of  this  Society ;  and  shall  pre- 
sent at  each  annual  meeting,  a  report,  embracing  a  review  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  Societies,  and  the  substance  of  all  such 
matters  therein  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  of  special  interest  to  this 
Society. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  moneys  of  the  Society 
and  disburse  the  same  only  upon  the  written  orders  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee.  He  shall  render  his  accounts  annually  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  give  such  bond  as  said  Committee 
may  require.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  the  names  of  all  new  members  and  of  such  persons  as 
have  ceased  to  be  members. 
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Sec.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general 
management  and  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society ;  transact 
its  business,  and  appoint  all  standing  and  special  committees, 
when  not  otherwise  provided  for;  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Society,  of  their 
doings  and  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 

Sec  7.  The  Trustees  shall  represent  the  Society  and  act  as 
its  agents  in  their  respective  counties.  They  may  receive  appli- 
cations for  membership,  and  forward  the  same,  with  the  fees 
therefor,  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  promote  the  interest  of  the 
Society  in  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  office  of  President  shall  become  vacant, 
the  Vice  Presidents  shall  succeed  to  his  office,  in  the  order  of 
seniority,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and  any  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  any  other  office  may  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Executive  Committee ;  the  person  so  appointed  holding  the  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Article  III. — Meetings. 

Section  i.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
at  the  place  and  during  the  time  of  the  Annual  Autumn  State 
Exhibition,  and  such  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  as  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  direct.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  regular 
Annual  Meeting  shall  not  be  held  as  above  provided,  a  special 
meeting  shall  be  held  at  Augusta  in  the  month  of  January  next 
following. 

Sec  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
Executive  Committee ;  of  which  meetings  each  member  shall  be 
notified,  by  a  notice  properly  directed  and  deposited  in  some  post 
office  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  such  meeting. 

Article  IV. — Funds. 
The    fees    for   life  membership  shall    constitute  a   permanent 
fund,  to  be  safely  invested  by  the  Treasurer  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  which  only  the  interest  shall 
be  used  for  the  disbursements  of  the  Societv. 
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Article  V. — Amendments. 

These  By-Laws,  except  Sec.  2  of  Article  i,  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  provided,  however, 
that  Article  4  shall  not  be  so  amended  without  notice  given  and 
entered  on  record  at  the  preceding  Annual  Meeting. 
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